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FIFTEEN  YEARS  OF  RELIEF  FOR  THE  BLIND 
IN  MASSACHUSETTS 

By  Donald  G.  Morgan 


IT  WAS  just  a  decade  and  a  half  ago  that 
the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  recog¬ 
nized  its  responsibility  for  financial  aid  to  the 
blind.  On  March  27, 1920,  the  blind  relief  bill 
became  law.  This  event  marked  not  only  the 
inauguration  of  state  aid  for  the  blind,  but 
the  culmination  of  a  movement  that  for  years 
had  advanced,  however  turbulently,  in  this 
direction. 

To  what  may  we  attribute  this  legislative 
action?  Superficially,  it  might  seem  that  the 
interest  which  the  public  was  at  that  hour 
devoting  to  the  blind,  through  the  return  of 
the  war-blinded,  prompted  the  law-makers  to 
grant  the  Commission  for  the  Blind  this  spe¬ 
cial  power  of  relief-giving.  With  more  ac¬ 
curacy,  that  wave  of  popular  sympathy 
toward  the  blind  may  be  deemed  only  the 
occasion  for  the  working  out  of  more  funda¬ 
mental  conditions. 

History 

At  its  establishment  in  1906,  the  Commis¬ 
sion  for  the  Blind  received  wide  discretion 


in  its  administration  of  blind  welfare.'  The 
five  Commissioners  were  free  to  ameliorate 
the  condition  of  the  blind  in  a  number  of 
ways — ^ways  that  were  traditional,  such  as 
promoting  the  spread  of  embossed  literature 
among  the  blind,  and  carrying  on  an  exten¬ 
sive  home-teaching  service  for  the  aged 
blind.  But  no  authority  had  been  granted 
to  bestow  individual  financial  aid.  That  the 
community  should  or  could  provide  economic 
support  for  its  blind  members  had  not  up 
to  that  time  been  a  belief  of  the  law-makers. 

Gradually,  however,  the  need  for  public 
aid  was  intensified,  and  a  movement  for  the 
appropriate  legislation  developed.  The  sup¬ 
porters  of  the  movement  were  united  as  to 
its  ends;  all  recognized  the  desirability  of 
some  form  of  public  relief.  But  as  for  the 
means,  there  was  wide  division.  In  general, 
the  dispute  took  two  sides,  one  demanding  a 
flat  pension  to  be  administered  compulsorily 

^Massachusetts,  Acts  and  Resolves  (Boston: 
Wright  and  Potter  Printing  Company,  ipao),  1906. 
Chap.  385,  Section  6. 
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by  local  governmental  units;  the  other  fav¬ 
ored  discriminatory  aid,  adjusted  to  the  ap¬ 
plicant’s  needs,  to  be  distributed  by  a  state 
instrumentality  already  in  existence  and  al¬ 
ready  engaged  in  serving  this  special  class. 

The  first  plan,  it  appears,  was  the  earlier 
in  its  consideration  by  the  legislature.  In 
1917  a  bill  came  before  the  Senate  purport¬ 
ing  to  extend  relief  on  flat-pension  terms. 
Being  a  clear-cut  instance  of  this  system,  it 
merits  reproduction,  at  least  in  part : 

An  Act  to  Provide  Pensions  for  the 
Needy  Blind.  Bill  59 

Section  i.  Any  person  over  the  age  of  21 
years,  who  is  declared  blind,  in  the  manner 
hereinafter  provided,  and  who  is  not  an  in¬ 
mate  of  any  charitable  or  penal  institution 
in  this  state,  and  who  is  earning  less  than 
$300  per  annum,  and  who  has  been  a  bona 
fide  resident  of  this  state  for  five  years,  shall 
receive  from  the  county  in  which  said  person 
resides  a  pension  or  benefit  of  $150  per  an¬ 
num  during  such  period  as  he  remains  a 
resident  of  said  county.  In  case  of  change  of 
residence  to  another  county  of  this  state, 
said  pension  or  benefit  shall  cease  pro  rata, 
but  application  for  pension  or  benefit  here¬ 
under  may  be  renewed  by  any  person  en¬ 
titled  to  the  provisions  of  this  act  in  the 
county  to  which  he  has  removed.  .  .  . 

Subsequent  sections  provide  for  county  ad¬ 
ministration  and  examination  of  applicants. 

The  defects  of  such  a  law  were  obvious, 
and  its  opponents  soon  voiced  their  opposi¬ 
tion.  Before  the  Senate  Committee  investi¬ 
gating  this  bill,  the  Massachusetts  Commis¬ 
sion  for  the  Blind  called  attention  to  some  of 
these  defects : 

.  .  .  Some  needy  blind  require  more  than 
$150  a  year,  some  less,  and  many  being  aged, 
ill,  alone,  or  neglected,  require  more  than 
money ;  careful  administration  is  needed,  not 
only  to  meet  these  facts,  but  to  see  that 
parents,  children,  or  other  relatives  who  are 
able  to  provide  for  the  necessities  of  the 
blind  individual  are  not  relieved  of  this  re¬ 
sponsibility,  and  to  see  that  relief  is  given 
with  due  regard  to  relief  already  given 
through  city  and  town  agencies,  as  well  as 


with  regard  to  special  forms  of  educational  I 
and  industrial  aid  given  through  resourees  1 
for  the  blind. . . 

In  the  face  of  this  attack,  the  bill  failed 
of  passage.  Not  since  then  has  the  pension 
principle  been  advanced  to  the  legislative 
stage  for  relief  in  Massachusetts.  Subsequent 
to  this,  there  were,  it  is  true,  other  proposals 
for  blind  welfare.  One  of  these  came  before 
the  legislature  January  8,  1919.  By  its  own 
terms,  it  would  have  authorized  “the  Com¬ 
monwealth  to  employ  all  the  sane  physically 
crippled,  partially  blind  and  blind  persons 
with  certain  restrictions.”*  Another  bill  * 
aimed  at  providing  blind  relief  up  to  $10 
per  week  per  individual.  All  these  proposals 
suffered  the  fate  of  the  flat  pension,  and  it  I 
was  left  to  the  Commission  to  work  out  a  sys-  | 
tern  which  finally  won  legislative  sanction.  ^ 

In  carrying  on  its  work,  the  Commission 
had  for  some  time  felt  the  desirability  of 
the  authority  to  administer  aid  of  a  financial 
sort  to  its  blind  charges.  In  December,  1918, 
it  issued  its  appeal  for  this  authority,  recom¬ 
mending  the  appropriate  legislation  to  be 
passed : 

I 

As  things  stand,  the  Commission  has  at 
its  disposal  no  funds  which  can  be  used  for 
purposes  of  relief,  and  so,  where  the  need  is 
greatest,  it  is  powerless  to  help.  There  are 
approximately  3,456  cases  of  blindness  and 
of  these  1,773  are  in  need  of  relief  ...  It  ! 
is  time  that  this  was  remedied.  We  must  not  j 
bear  the  reproach  that  these  unfortunates, 
who  by  no  fault  of  their  own,  are  unable  to 
earn  their  bread,  are  faced  with  the  choice 
to  beg  or  starve.  .  .  * 

By  June,  1919,  this  appeal  found  official 
legislative  response.  That  this  response  came 
as  it  did,  on  the  heels  of  the  Armistice  and  j 

*  “Recommendations  from  the  Massachusetts  Com¬ 

mission  relative  to  proposed  legislation  affecting  the  1 
interests  of  the  blind  in  the  matter  of  pensions  or 
non-institutional  relief,  as  embodied  in  four  bills  ; 
now  before  the  Committee  on  Social  Welfare."  : 
January,  1917.  ' 

•  House  Bill,  2iJ,  1919.  I 

‘Massachusetts  Division  of  the  Blind.  Annual 

Reports  (1918-1934),  1918.  l 
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the  consequent  influx  of  war-maimed  and 
-blinded  is  matter  only  for  interest  and 
speculation.  The  act  in  question  carried  an 
appropriation  of  $10,000  to  be  used  by  the 
Commission  for  such  financial  aid  to  indi¬ 
vidual  blind  people  as  it  saw  fit.  More  sig¬ 
nificant  still,  it  provided  for  a  special  com¬ 
mission  of  investigation,  whose  duty  it 
should  be  to  determine  the  number  and  the 
condition  of  the  sightless  throughout  the 
state  and  their  need  for  further  relief. 

This  special  commission  included  three 
members:  Mr.  Charles  B.  Hayes,  Director 
of  the  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Mr.  Rob¬ 
ert  W.  Kelso,  Commissioner  of  Public  Wel¬ 
fare,  and  Mr.  Thomas  W.  White,  Super¬ 
visor  of  Administration. 

With  the  assembling  of  this  commission, 
the  first  concrete  step  toward  final  enactment 
of  blind  relief  in  Massachusetts  was  made. 
The  plan  adopted  for  this  very  vital  investi¬ 
gation  was  that  of  the  survey — the  consulta¬ 
tion  of  all  the  blind  in  the  state  to  discover 
the  number  of  needy.  A  questionnaire  went 
out  from  the  Commission  for  the  Blind  to 
3,308  blind  adults,  not  in  public  institutions, 
whose  names  appeared  on  its  rolls.  In  form, 
this  questionnaire  was  actually  an  application 
for  relief ;  on  it  the  sightless  consultee  might 
raster  his  needs  and  his  qualifications  for 
aid,  and  those  not  in  need  might  return  the 
application  marked  accordingly.  The  returns 
from  the  questionnaire,  in  general,  indicated 
a  strong  need  for  some  form  of  relief,  al¬ 
though  not  as  g^eat  a  need  as  the  Commis¬ 
sion  had  earlier  estimated.  Some  738  filled 
out  the  application.  Of  these,  the  Commission 
found  498  to  be  clearly  candidates  for  the 
desired  aid. 

The  second  step  toward  this  legislation 
came  when  the  special  commission  made  its 
recommendations  before  the  House  on  Jan¬ 
uary  10,  1920.  This  recommendation  it 
opened  with  a  review  of  the  returns  from  its 
questionnaire.  From  this  it  proceeded  to  a 
consideration  of  the  bills  currently  before 
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the  House  dealing  with  blind  relief,  and 
finally  to  its  own  recommended  bill : 

The  blind  citizen  of  Massachusetts  does 
not  rate  himself  as  an  object  of  charity.  He 
is  unwilling  to  think  of  himself  as  a  mere 
burden  upon  the  community.  He  realizes  his 
handicap  through  loss  of  sight,  but  he  is 
all  the  more  intense  in  the  use  of  his  other 
senses,  and  all  that  he  demands  in  the  main 
from  the  world  is  opportunity  to  make  his 
way.  This  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  blind 
person  ought  not  to  be  treated  lightly.  What¬ 
ever  system  is  developed  for  his  aid,  and 
some  system  is  assuredly  necessary,  it  should 
take  into  account  that  desire  for  self-help.  It 
should  seek  in  its  process  to  foster  the  blind 
person’s  willingness  to  help  himself.  It 
should,  therefore,  put  opportunity  in  his  way 
and  guard  him  against  the  competition  of 
seeing  persons,  where  such  competition 
would,  because  of  his  handicap,  drive  him 
beneath  the  line  of  self-support. 

Massachusetts  has  already  embarked  upon 
a  wise  method  of  assisting  its  blind.  It  has 
offered  commercial  opportunities  through  the 
development  of  shops  for  the  making  of 
brooms,  basketry,  mops,  rugs,  and  other  arti¬ 
cles.  The  results  obtained  fully  justify  the 
undertaking.  The  greatest  need  which  the 
Commission  for  the  Blind  has  met  in  carry¬ 
ing  out  its  enterprises  has  been  that  of  some 
auxiliary  fund  with  which  to  aid  the  least 
able  of  the  blind  who  are  in  its  employ.  Such 
a  fund  properly  limited  and  carefiilly  ap¬ 
plied  can  be  used  to  assist  the  blind  without 
discouraging  their  desire  to  work  for  their 
own  living,  and  it  is,  in  the  opinion  of  this 
commission,  the  only  method  through  which 
aid  can  be  given  by  the  government  to  this 
group  of  persons  without  pauperization  in 
the  social  sense  of  that  term.  Your  commis¬ 
sion  recommends  therefore  that  provision  be 
made  for  an  annual  appropriation  to  be  ex¬ 
pended  through  the  Department  of  Education 
in  its  Division  of  the  Blind  as  an  auxiliary 
fund  for  aid  to  such  blind  persons  as  in  the 
judgment  of  that  department  are  in  need  of 
some  additional  relief  in  their  work,  whether 
it  be  in  the  shops  established  by  the  depart¬ 
ment,  or  elsewhere  under  the  department’s 
general  supervision.® 

The  most  striking  thing  about  the  statute 


*  House  Report,  755,  January  10, 1920. 
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which  this  request  by  the  Commission  evoked 
from  the  legislature  on  March  27,  1920,  is 
its  brevity  and  terseness.  The  magnitude  of 
the  discretionary  power  it  gfranted  to  the 
Commission  for  the  Blind  is  an  index  of  the 
confidence  in  which  that  body  was  held  by 
the  people  of  Massachusetts.  Compare  it  in 
length,  for  example,  with  such  a  recent  pen¬ 
sion  law  as  the  state  of  Washington  enacted 
in  1933,  a  document  covering  some  four 
pages.  The  Massachusetts  law  follows : 

Chapter  201.  An  Act  to  Extend  the 
Powers  of  the  Commission  for  the 
Blind. 

Section  6  of  chapter  385  of  the  Acts  of 
1906  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  the 
words  “and  by  such  other  methods  as,”  in 
the  seventh  and  eighth  lines  and  by  substi¬ 
tuting  the  words  “and  by  aiding  individual 
blind  persons  with  money  or  other  assistance, 
or  by  any  other  method,” — so  as  to  read  as 
follows — 

Section  6.  The  Commission,  in  furtherance 
of  the  purposes  of  this  act,  may  provide  or 
pay  for  temporary  lodgings  and  temporary 
support  for  workmen  or  pupils  received  at 
any  industrial  school  or  workshop  established 
by  it,  and  may  ameliorate  the  condition  of 
the  blind,  by  devising  means  to  facilitate  the 
circulation  of  books,  by  promoting  visits 
among  the  aged  and  helpless  blind  in  their 
homes,  by  aiding  individual  blind  persons 
with  money  or  other  assistance,  or  any  other 
method  it  may  deem  expedient:  provided, 
that  the  Commission  shall  not  undertake  the 
permanent  support  or  maintenance  of  any 
blind  person.® 

(The  amended  portion  of  the  law  is  repro¬ 
duced  in  italics  to  emphasize  its  brevity.) 

At  the  same  time,  the  legislature  appro¬ 
priated  “for  aiding  the  adult  blind,  subject 
to  such  conditions  as  may  be  provided  by 
law,  a  sum  not  exceeding  $65,000.”'^  So  it 
was  that  with  less  than  twenty  words  of 
new  statutory  material,  Massachusetts  got 
blind  relief.  With  passage  of  time,  state  aid 

*  Massachusetts,  Acts  and  Resolves  (Boston, 
1920),  p.  150. 

^  Ibid.,  p.  224. 


came  to  be  distributed  among  more  than  I 
1,000  persons  and  the  fund  increased  to  f 
nearly  $200,000. 

It  follows  that  a  study  of  the  relief 
methods  of  this  state  must  examine  not  the 
phrasing  of  laws,  but  the  policy  of  the  ad¬ 
ministrators.  It  is  to  the  practices  adopted 
by  the  Commission  for  the  Blind  that  the 
student  must  look  for  information  on  the  i 
Massachusetts  system. 

In  March,  1920,  the  Commission  officially 
received  the  power  to  grant  financial  aid  to 
needy  blind  persons.  It  had  gained  much  val¬ 
uable  experience  in  relief-giving  under  the 
small  emergency  appropriation  of  $10,000  in 
1919.  Beneficial,  too,  was  the  information  it 
had  gleaned  by  the  investigation  into  the 
need  for  relief — a  census  of  the  blind  in  the 
state  and  an  inquiry  as  to  those  in  need  of 
aid.  Under  Director  Charles  B.  Hayes,  of  i 
the  Commission,  the  administration  of  rt- 
lief  began  with  the  first  payments  placed  in 
the  mails  during  the  spring  of  1920.  It  was, 
however,  the  policy  of  the  Commission  to 
treat  these  payments  as  reverting  back  to 
December  i,  1919.  Hence,  it  is  with  the 
period  from  this  date  to  December  i,  1934,  j 
that  this  study  is  largely  concerned.  j 

What  has  been  the  history  of  this  admin¬ 
istration?  What  has  been  the  trend  of  relief?  j 
Did  the  two  subsequent  changes  of  admin¬ 
istration  alter  the  relief  policy?®  Generally 
speaking,  these  events  did  not  affect  relief- 
dispensation  to  any  marked  degree.  True, 
administrations  changed,  yet  there  was  a 
marked  continuity  of  aid-giving,  facilitated 
in  part  by  the  retention  during  all  of  the 
fifteen  years  of  the  same  two  field  workers  of 
the  Commission  whose  chief  duty  it  is  to  in¬ 
vestigate  and  report  on  relief  applicants. 

The  history  of  the  relief  administration 
has  been  one,  not  of  violent  fluctuations,  but 
of  steady,  gradual  development.  There  has 

•  Mr.  Hayes  was  succeeded  as  Director  in  1923  ^ 
Mr.  Robert  I.  Bramhall,  who  was  followed,  in  tun, 
by  Mr.  William  H.  McCarthy,  March  i,  1934- 
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Table  I.  Showing  the  Trend  op  Relief  prom  1920  to  1934 


NUMBER 

TOTAL  TOTAL  FOR  OF  BLIND  RECIPIENTS  AVERAGE  RELIEF 

year  EXPENDITURES  RELIEF  REGISTERED  OF  RELIEF  PER  RECIPIENT 

1920  .  $492,182.50  $65,000.00  3401  517  $125.72 

1921  .  459,808.28  81,000.00  4819  740  109.46 

1922  .  484,980.01  86,300.00  3676  710  121.55 

1923  .  506,698.13  125,499.07  3727  749  167.55 

1924  .  368,042.19  124,996.41  4288  753  165.99 

1925  .  413,488.09  120,571.73  4235  693  173.92 

1926  .  425,380.82  125,499.07  4087  722  173.82 

1927  .  454,601.72  125,800.66  3739  705  178.44 

1928  .  440,239.17  132,633.64  4384  717  184.98 

1929  .  457,977.87  137,500.00  4300  741  185.56 

1930  .  476,801.21  147,000.00  4311  821  179.04 

1931  .  460,196.38  158,120.47  4445  879  179.88 

1932  .  439,977.46  174,433.43  4520  965  180.76 

1933  .  429,205.83  169,764.47  4624  998  170.10 

1934  .  476,859.88  175,937.16  4542  1094  160.82 


(Note:  The  total  for  relief  will  be  observed  to  have  decreased  between  1932  and  1933.  Before  1933  this 
item  included  a  sum  of  approximately  $5000  to  aid  workshop  employees.  In  that  year  this  sum  was 
transferred  to  the  regular  workshop  fund.) 

been  a  very  definite  trend  of  expansion,  during  the  last  few  years  could  be  complete 
which,  on  the  whole,  has  been  unbroken,  without  an  exposition  of  the  effects  of  the 
Table  I  provides  an  index  to  this  trend.  Here  economic  depression.  What  has  the  depres- 
are  listed  five  separate  items,  directly  or  in-  sion  brought  to  the  administration  of  the 
directly  connected  with  relief,  for  each  of  law  in  question  here?  Of  this,  much  may  be 
the  fifteen  years.  By  comparing  the  first  and  learned  by  a  scrutiny  of  Table  I,  which  rep- 
the  second  coltunns,  one  may  observe  the  resents  the  advances  both  in  amount  of  relief 
growth  and  significance  in  extent  of  relief,  granted  and  in  the  number  of  cases  aided. 
Whereas  total  Commission  expenditures  for  There  is  need  for  a  further  demonstration  of 
all  purposes  have  increased  little  over  the  the  economic  forces  producing  these  ad- 
fifteen-year  period,  the  expenditure  for  re-  vances ;  it  is  the  purpose  of  Table  II  partially 
lief  has  nearly  tripled,  increasing  from  to  effect  this  demonstration.  This  Table 
$65,000  in  1920  to  $175,937  i”  *934.  Like-  covers  the  past  eight  years,  prosperous  and 
wise,  the  list  of  applicants  for  relief  has  impoverished.  It  pictures  in  columns  (c)  and 
expanded.  Although  the  third  column  shows  (e)  the  extent  of  relief-giving  during  these 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  registered  blind  years ;  but  it  also  pictures  the  effectiveness 
frwn  3,401  in  1920  to  4,542  in  1934,  the  during  these  same  years  of  two  other  func- 
relief  cases  have  more  than  doubled,  the  tions  of  the  Division  of  the  Blind,  those  of 
growth  being  from  517  to  1,094.  Moreover,  sponsoring  sheltered  workshops  and  of  pro- 
each  recipient  finds  need  for  more  aid  from  moting  the  placement  of  blind  workers  in 
the  state  with  the  advance  of  the  years,  the  general  business  and  industry.  That  the  state 
average  going  from  $125  in  1920  to  $160  in  has  faithfully  supported  its  workshops  ap- 
1934.  In  short,  the  Commission  has  found  pears  in  column  (a),  where  the  number  of 
this  relief  function  today  its  main  task,  the  men  employed  in  these  shops  has  fluctuated 
largest  item  in  its  budget,  although  fifteen  little  during  these  years.  But  industry  and 
years  ago  it  was  a  subordinate  activity.  business  at  large  have  found  it  impossible. 

No  study  of  the  functioning  of  the  relief  through  economic  pressure,  to  absorb  blind 
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Table  II.  Showing  the  Effect  of  the  Depression. 


NUHBEK 

NUMBER 

PLACED 

NUMBER 

INCOME 

FROM  SALES 

EXPENDED 

-STEAK 

IN  SHOPS 

IN  JOBS 

ON  RELIEF 

OF  SHOPS 

FOR  RELIH 

(fl) 

(i) 

(c) 

(4) 

(«) 

1927 . 

.  II3 

N.A- 

705 

$147,159.75 

$125,800.66 

1928 . 

.  II7 

31 

717 

148,110.90 

132,633.64 

1929 . 

31 

741 

158,945.04 

137.50000 

1930 . 

21 

821 

155,541.91 

147,000.00 

1931 . 

.  II4 

19 

879 

138,853.02 

158,120.47 

1932 . 

.  I2I 

26 

96s 

93.985-91 

174,433-43 

1933 . 

.  124 

23 

998 

92,981 . II 

169,764.47 

1934 . 

.  130 

16 

1094 

120,593.85 

175.937-16 

Note:  n.  a.  indicates  “information  not  available.” 


workers,  and  one  discovers  in  column  (b) 
the  sharp  reduction  in  placements.  Return¬ 
ing  to  the  workshops,  one  finds  their  economy 
of  operation  materially  slackening  along  with 
the  decrease  in  the  market  for  their  goods. 
Thus,  column  (d)  presents  for  each  year 
the  receipts  for  sales  of  all  products  of  the 
six  Massachusetts  workshops  for  men  and 
the  Woolson  House  Industries  for  women. 
The  observer  will  find  these  receipts  to  have 
fallen  from  a  prosperity  high  of  $158,945  in 
1929  to  a  depression  low  of  $92,981  in  1933. 
Compare  these  reductions  with  the  expansion 
in  relief.  The  1934  increase  in  sales  proceeds 
may  or  may  not  indicate  a  general  improve¬ 
ment  in  business  conditions.  (Allowance 
must  also  be  made  for  fluctuation  in  price 
levels  during  these  years.) 

A  study  of  the  relief  rolls  would  reveal 
the  effect  of  the  current  economic  collapse 
to  be,  not  only  quantitative  but  also  quali¬ 
tative.  The  character  of  the  roster  of  re¬ 
cipients  has  during  the  past  few  years 
noticeably  changed.  For  a  description  of  this 
change  the  writer  takes  the  liberty  of  includ¬ 
ing  here  excerpts  from  a  personal  letter  re¬ 
ceived  recently  from  Mr.  Robert  I.  Bramhall, 
the  Commission’s  Director  from  1923  to 

1934: 


firmity.  We  gave  little  aid  to  those  undo- 
forty  years  of  age  who  were  capable  of  work 
as  we  felt  it  removed  the  stimulus  to  work. 
But  as  the  industrial  changes  came,  and  it 
became  increasingly  difficult  to  aid  blind 
people  through  employment,  we  were  forced 
to  revise  our  policy  and  give  aid  to  the 
younger  adults,  for  there  was  no  employment 
we  could  find. 


Thus  is  the  record  of  blind  relief  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  brought  up  to  the  present.  Marked 
by  deliberation  and  reserve,  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  experience  is  one  which  could  be  found 
only  in  New  England.  The  Bay  State  was 
by  no  means  the  first  to  adopt  blind  relief, 
although  the  problem  existed  perhaps  as 
acutely  there  as  an)Mvhere  else  in  the  United 
States.  When  it  did  adopt  relief,  it  acted  only 
after  a  most  thorough  and  precise  inquiry 
into  the  need  for  it.  When  that  relief  came, 
it  no  doubt  caused  apprehension  on  the  part 
of  those  New  England  economic  individu¬ 
alists  who  believe  all  men  potential  self-sup¬ 
porters.  But  once  the  law  was  in  effect,  its 
administration  was  carried  out  with  a  steadi¬ 
ness  and  intelligence  unsurpassed  in  other 
sections. 


Analysis® 


In  the  early  years  of  our  relief  law,  we 
tried  to  confine  its  operation  largely  to  those 
blind  men  and  women  who  were  unable  to 
work  on  account  of  their  age  or  other  in¬ 


In  the  foregoing  pages,  an  effort  was  made 
to  trace  the  past  experience  of  blind  relief 


•For  most  of  the  information  contained  in  this 
and  the  following  section,  the  author  is  obligated  to 
the  officers  of  the  Division  of  the  Blind. 
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in  Massachusetts.  The  time  now  comes  to 
forsake  this  genetic  treatment  of  the  subject 
and  turn  to  an  analysis  of  the  current  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  law,  to  explain  the  present 
policies  and  methods  used  by  the  Division 
of  the  Blind.^® 

How  is  blind  relief  administered  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  today?  In  answering  this  question, 
it  is  necessary  to  divide  the  administrative 
process  into  its  four  component  phases. 
Methods  and  policies  of  administration  thus 
become  methods  and  policies  of : 

(a)  Application  for  relief, 

(b)  Investigation  of  applicants, 

(c)  Decision  for  or  against  granting  relief, 
and 

(d)  Distribution  of  relief. 

Before  taking  up,  step  by  step,  this  four¬ 
fold  process,  it  would  be  well,  however,  to 
point  out  two  striking  characteristics  of  the 
Massachusetts  relief  system. 

Unlike  the  indiscriminate  giving  in  effect 
under  the  pension  laws  of  some  states,  blind 
relief  in  Massachusetts  is  solely  a  matter  of 
individual  aid.  Here  the  granting  of  aid  must 
await  a  thorough  and  intensive  investigation 
into  the  applicant’s  qualifications.  Again,  the 
aid  granted  does  not  conform  to  a  fixed  re¬ 
quirement  of  law,  but  may  vary  from  $5  to 
$30  a  month,  depending  on  the  exigencies  of 
the  case.  Furthermore,  each  of  these  cases 
receives  a  thorough  re-investigation  once  a 
year.  This  flexible,  adaptable  system  springs, 
in  a  large  measure,  of  course,  from  the  per¬ 
missive  nature  of  the  relief  authorization  of 
1920,  which  left  relief  determination  solely 
to  the  Division  to  effect. 

The  second  characteristic  to  be  noticed  in 
the  administration  of  the  Massachusetts  law 
is  the  complete  centralization  of  relief-giving. 
One  agency  has  complete  charge  of  public 
blind  relief.  To  this  agency  must  go  appli¬ 
cants  from  every  section  of  the  state. 

“The  terms  “Division”  and  "Commission”  are 
used  interchangeably,  although,  since  the  constitu¬ 
tional  consolicUtion  of  1919,  “Division”  has  been 
preferred. 
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Trained  and  experienced  state  investigators 
cover  the  Commonwealth  in  the  performance 
of  their  duties.  Not  that  local  responsibility 
for  aid  is  entirely  absent;  many  Division 
cases  also  secure  partial  aid  from  city, 
county,  town,  or  private  welfare  sources, 
but  in  reality  the  only  dispenser  of  public 
aid  for  the  blind,  as  such,  is  the  State  Divi¬ 
sion  for  the  Blind. 

Application  for  relief.  Next  to  the  ever-to- 
be-considered  question  of  where  to  secure 
funds,  the  most  important  question  in  any 
relief  system  is,  who  shall  be  eligible?  What 
qualifications  shall  be  set  up  for  designat¬ 
ing  deserving  relief  applicants?  In  Massa¬ 
chusetts  these  qualifications  fall  generally  into 
three  main  categories,  involving  the  ques¬ 
tions  of  the  applicant’s  settlement,  his  blind¬ 
ness,  and  his  need. 

Turning  to  the  first  consideration  in  eligi¬ 
bility,  that  of  residence,  we  find  the  policy 
in  effect  in  Massachusetts  to  be  liberal.  In 
this  state  the  applicant  for  relief  need  only 
prove  a  leg^  residence  of  five  years  within 
the  state.  There  is  no  requirement  as  to 
duration  of  residence  in  the  county  or  town. 
Unlike  the  regulations  in  some  other  states, 
Massachusetts  does  not  confine  its  relief 
awards  to  United  States  citizens,  but  con¬ 
fers  its  benefits  regardless  of  race  or  na¬ 
tionality.  The  strictness  that  exists  here  in 
the  enforcement  of  the  required  residence 
of  five  years  developed  in  the  early  years  of 
the  administration  of  this  law.  Other  states 
found  it  to  their  profit  to  export  their  blind 
residents  into  Massachusetts,  providing  them 
with  financial  aid  during  the  five-year  resi¬ 
dence  period,  then  abandoning  them  to  be 
supported  under  the  terms  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  law.  Accordingly,  this  state  altered 
its  legal  residence  provision  to  provide  that 
such  residence  should  beg^in  when  the  newly 
arrived  blind  resident  ceased  receiving  aid 
from  his  home  state;  five  years  after  that 
date,  such  a  resident  might  apply  for  aid. 

Ever  a  perplexing  question  in  any  form  of 
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work  for  the  blind  is  the  matter  of  an  ade¬ 
quate  definition  of  blindness.  Who  are  the 
blind?  Those  with  mere  light  perception, 
those  who  cannot  count  fingers  at  a  given 
distance,  or  those  lacking  vision  sufficient 
to  enable  them  to  earn  their  living?  Massa¬ 
chusetts  has  attempted  an  objective  scientific 
measurement,  that  recommended  by  the  In¬ 
dustrial  Accident  Board.  Those  with  one- 
tenth  vision  or  less  in  each  eye  are  deemed 
to  be  blind.  The  degree  of  vision  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  a  standard  chart  method.  To  be 
considered  blind,  the  applicant  must  be  un¬ 
able  to  read  at  20  feet  the  line  on  the  chart 
which  he  should  normally  be  able  to  read  at 
200  feet.  Moreover,  the  certification  of  such 
visual  difficulty  must  be  made  on  the  appli¬ 
cation  by  a  registered  ophthalmologist.  This 
certification  must  include  a  description  of  the 
case,  including  a  description  of  whatever 
improvement  might  be  obtained  from  the  use 
of  glasses.^^ 

Far  more  difficult  than  either  settlement 
or  a  definition  of  blindness  is  the  problem  of 
need.  At  least  two-thirds  of  the  questions  on 
the  application  blank  have  as  their  motive 
the  determination  of  the  applicant’s  need.  It 
is  this  factor,  too,  which  requires  such  rigor¬ 
ous  investigation.  The  state  of  impoverish¬ 
ment  of  many  individuals  varies  from  time 
to  time  with  shifting  economic  forces,  and 
so  each  must  be  carefully  re-investigated 
annually.  Need  shifts  also  from  individual 
to  individual.  A  vastly  different  amount  of 
relief  should  go  to  the  partially  seeing,  un¬ 
employed  youth  living  with  relatives  com¬ 
pared  with  that  given  to  the  totally  blind, 
aged,  and  kinless  widow.  The  factors  in¬ 
volved  in  determining  need  are  numerous 
and  varied  and  will  here  be  treated  briefly. 

The  matters  of  emplo)rment  and  employa¬ 
bility  are  prominent  among  these  factors. 
Not  need  alone,  but  the  kind  of  need  is  espe¬ 
cially  affected  here,  for  if  the  applicant  be 

“  Persons  totally  blind  need  only  secure  the  sig¬ 
nature  of  a  practicing  physician. 


found  young  and  capable,  it  may  be  that  his  I 
interests  are  better  served  by  other  activities  1 
of  the  Division,  such  as  industrial  aid,  place¬ 
ment  service,  or  the  sheltered  workshop. 
Similarly,  the  teaching  of  home-crafts  may 
be  of  value  in  bringing  occupation  and  the 
resulting  improved  mental  outlook. 

Closely  associated  with  the  question  of  the  " 
applicant’s  employability  is  that  of  his  age. 

No  relief  is  given,  of  course,  to  those  under 
the  age  of  twenty-one.  But  of  those  over  this 
age,  the  vast  majority  are  well  over  fifty 
years  of  age.  A  very  substantial  proportion 
are  in  fact  over  seventy.  This  is  in  part  due  f 
to  the  consonance  of  blindness  with  age.  In  j 
part,  too,  it  is  due  to  the  policy  of  the  Division 
to  discourage  the  granting  of  relief  to  the 
young,  though  the  economic  depression  has  I 
brought  about  a  modification  of  this  policy.  I 

Unfortunately,  there  are  no  surveys  of  the  * 
relief  rolls  indicating  the  age  distribution. 

As  a  substitute.  Table  III  is  offered  to  show  t 

1 

the  age  distribution  of  all  those  on  the  Divi-  I 
sion  register  as  blind.  Even  here  one  finds  ■ 
a  prevalence  of  those  over  fifty  years  of  age,  ’ 
and  this  in  spite  of  the  inclusion  of  infants,  1 
children,  and  a  larger  proportion  of  youth  i 
than  would  be  included  on  the  relief  schedule. 


Table  III.  Showing  Ages  op  All  Regis¬ 
tered  Blind  Persons. 

As  OF  November  30,  1934 


AGE  GROUP 

NUMBER  ) 

(in  years) 

I' 

Under  5  years . 

.  S3  * 

6  to  20 . 

.  518 

21  to  so . 

.  1284  j 

SI  to  70 . 

.  I3SS  ; 

70  and  over . 

.  1068  i 

Unknown  age . 

.  264  * 

Total . 

.  4542  i 

Massachusetts  maintains  a  strong  sense  of 
the  unity  and  interdependence  of  the  family 
and  has  incorporated  this  into  its  relief  pol¬ 
icy.  Thus,  the  applicant  for  blind  relief  must 
specifically  name  all  members  of  his  family, 
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parents,  children,  brothers,  and  sisters,  and 
state  their  ability  to  extend  assistance.  Where 
the  Division  finds  such  kin  who  are  able, 
though  unwilling,  to  help,  it  is  loath  to  assume 
their  responsibility.  It  will,  however,  peti¬ 
tion  these  relatives  to  mitigate  their  callous¬ 
ness  toward  the  applicant,  and,  in  a  few 
cases,  has  even  supported  the  position  of  the 
applicant  in  a  law-suit. 

What  of  marriage  and  its  effect  on  the 
determination  of  need?  For  clarification  of 
this  ever  present  issue,  Mr.  Bramhall’s  letter 
is  cited  again : 

.  .  .  Another  disputed  question  related  to 
the  aid  for  the  blind  wives  of  seeing  hus¬ 
bands.  I  took  the  position  that  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  their  support  rested  on  the  seeing 
husband,  that  the  blindness  did  not  affect  the 
economic  situation  of  the  family,  but  that 
when  the  husband  was  forced  to  apply  for 
public  aid  for  himself,  then  the  wife  became 
eligible  to  apply  for  aid  as  a  blind  person. 
In  the  case  of  blind  husbands,  with  seeing 
wives,  the  situation  is  somewhat  different, 
for  then  the  bread-earner  is  affected.  In  such 
cases  we  might  aid  the  man,  provided  the 
family  income  from  other  sources  was  not 
ample  to  provide.  . .  . 

What  is  the  Division  policy  toward  the 
marriage  of  two  blind-relief  applicants?  It 
has  been  the  rule  in  some  recent  pension  laws 
in  other  states  not  to  grant  the  customary 
full  pension  to  two  blind  persons  in  case 
they  should  marry  subsequent  to  the  law’s 
passage.  In  Massachusetts  there  is  no  fixed 
policy.  An  opinion  given  by  the  State  At¬ 
torney-General  on  petition  of  the  Director 
held  that  the  reduction  of  the  stipends  sent 
recipients  in  such  eventuality  would  lead  to 
the  penalization  of  marriage.  Accordingly, 
the  Division  treats  married  blind  couples  the 
same  as  single  persons. 

Further  to  facilitate  the  inquiry  into  need, 
the  Division  interrogates  the  applicant  re¬ 
garding  his  living  circumstances  and  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  his  property.  Informed  as  to  the  kind 
of  building  he  lives  in,  the  size  of  his  abode, 
the  rent  he  pays,  and  whether  or  not  he  owns 


his  own  home,  the  relief  donors  may  derive 
much  insight  as  to  the  immediate  necessity 
of  the  aid.  Whatever  real  estate  the  appli¬ 
cant^  may  own,  together  with  its  location, 
value,  rental,  mortgage  load,  taxes,  and  other 
particulars  must  all  be  listed.  In  this  respect 
the  Division  follows  the  Old  Age  Assistance 
scheme  and  allows  recipients  to  own  clear 
title  property  up  to  the  value  of  $1,500.  Per¬ 
sonal  property  in  any  form  and  insurance 
must  likewise  be  recorded  with  accurate 
values.  Here  the  Division  allows  the  equiv¬ 
alent  of  $300. 

A  final  subject,  and  that  most  directly 
pertaining  to  need,  is  income.  It  is  on  the 
basis  of  the  known  weekly  income  that  the 
officials  largely  base  their  decision  to  extend 
aid.  Not  only  must  the  applicant  state  his 
total  weekly  income,  but  he  must  allocate  that 
income  to  each  of  the  particular  sources  from 
which  it  is  derived.  Any  earnings  of  the  ap¬ 
plicant,  or  of  his  spouse,  or  any  income  or 
aid  from  pensions,  annuities,  funds,  rentals, 
state,  city,  or  town  welfare,  relatives,  private 
welfare  societies,  friends,  or  any  other 
sources  must  all  be  treated.  This  in  hand,  the 
Division  proceeds  to  figure  what  amount  of 
aid,  if  any,  would  suffice  in  the  case. 

Of  course,  it  must  not  be  assumed  that  the 
capable  young  man  who  applies  for  relief, 
stating  his  income  to  be  $4.00  a  week,  will  re¬ 
ceive  the  same  amount  as  will  the  aged 
widow  whose  weekly  income,  too,  happens 
to  be  $4.00.  Many  other  factors  affect  the  de¬ 
cision  of  award,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the 
individual’s  previous  standard  of  living. 

Investigation  of  applicants.  On  receipt  of 
the  applications  for  aid,  the  Division  of  the 
Blind  takes  its  first  direct  and  active  part  in 
relief  administration  in  the  process  of  inves¬ 
tigation.  The  magnitude  of  this  problem  is 
great,  both  in  extent  and  complexity.  It  in¬ 
volves  first,  a  meticulous  inquiry  into  the 
qualifications  of  each  of  the  several  hundred 
new  cases  that  arise  during  the  year.  Sec¬ 
ond,  it  means  interviewing  and  reviewing  all 
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of  the  nine-hundred-odd  old  cases  during  the 
course  of  the  year. 

Particularly  remarkable  is  the  fact  that 
nearly  the  whole  of  this  work  of  investiga¬ 
tion  is  carried  on  by  two  Division  workers. 
True,  they  receive  some  advice  and  co-oper¬ 
ation  from  other  field  workers  and  from 
home  teachers.  But  for  the  most  part  Mr. 
Frederick  Walsh  and  Mr.  Francis  lerardi 
carry  the  burden  of  the  investigation  load. 
Both  have  been  in  charge  of  this  work  since 
the  beginning  and  so  base  their  performance 
on  an  ample  background  of  experience.  They 
have  insured  against  overlapping  of  opera¬ 
tion  by  dividing  the  state  into  two  territories 
of  approximately  equal  population,  Mr. 
Walsh  covering  Boston  and  the  eastern  por¬ 
tion  of  the  state,  and  Mr.  lerardi,  the  western 
portion.  As  they  themselves  attest,  the  fact 
that  both  are  blind  is  of  the  greatest  psy¬ 
chological  value  in  winning  the  confidence  of 
applicants  under  interview. 

The  chief  problem  toward  which  the  in¬ 
vestigation  is  directed  is  that  of  need.  Deter¬ 
mining  settlement  is  a  relatively  simple  mat¬ 
ter  ;  the  degree  of  blindness  is  left  to  the 
ophthalmologist  for  diagnosis.  But  the  state 
of  indigence  is  more  difficult  to  determine. 
Many  applicants  when  interviewed  prove  re¬ 
luctant,  because  of  pride  or  other  reasons,  to 
give  testimony.  In  occasional  cases  there 
have  been  others  who  deliberately  falsified 
in  the  description  of  their  financial  situation. 
Not  long  ago  when  a  professedly  penniless 
recipient  died,  cash  was  found  in  her  posses¬ 
sion  to  the  amount  of  over  $5000.  It  is  to¬ 
ward  disclosing  the  true  condition  in  each 
case  that  investigation  is  primarily  aimed. 

And  in  order  to  attain  this  end,  the  investi¬ 
gation  may  work  through  a  variety  of  chan¬ 
nels.  Not  only  may  the  field  worker  interro¬ 
gate  the  applicant,  but  also  his  immediate 
relatives,  friends,  and  former  employers  or 
relatives’  employers.  Again,  much  may  be 
learned  from  the  three  references  given  by 
the  applicant  in  his  petition  for  aid.  Gen¬ 


erally,  of  course,  such  references  are  favor¬ 
able  toward  the  applicant,  but  occasionally 
they  may  counsel  against  the  relief  grant. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  mentioned 
that  the  application  form  bears  the  statement, 
following  the  section  dealing  with  the  apjdi- 
cant’s  income  sources:  “The  Division  rt- 
serves  the  right  to  investigate  any  of  the 
foregoing  statements.’’  Under  this  reserva-  thei 
tion,  the  investigator  many  times  traces  al-  L 
leged  property  or  income  sources  back  to  the  in  I 
applicant’s  bank,  insurance  company,  or  some  tioi 
other  person  or  institution  connected  with  wit 
his  fiscal  condition.  Many  of  the  applicants  pat 
receive  relief  from  some  other  source,  pub-  ;  alt( 
lie  or  private.  Much  information  of  value  '  the 
regarding  the  financial  condition  of  the  appli-  go 
cant  may  come  through  communication  with  sei 
the  welfare  bureau  of  his  town  or  from  the  _  of 
state  Bureau  of  Mothers’  Aid,  or  from  some  I  Ti 
private  association  like  the  Massachusetts  m. 
Association  for  Promoting  the  Interests  of  tn 
the  Adult  Blind,  to  mention  only  a  few  of 
the  possible  sources  of  aid  to  which  he  might  >  M 
have  resorted.  j  lu 

Decision  for  or  against  granting  relief.  \  tr 
Having  been  informed  of  the  merits  of  re-  |  tr 
lief  applicants  by  the  application  itself  and  ^  re 
by  the  fruits  of  subsequent  investigation,  the  vi 
Division  administrators  are  prepared  to  ren-  ,  o 
der  a  decision  in  each  case.  The  technique  fol-  '  $ 

lowed  in  this  process  is  something  like  this:  !  v 
Early  in  each  month  a  meeting  is  held  in  the  i  fi 
Division  offices  for  this  express  purpose.  On  [  d 
these  occasions  a  decision  whether  or  not  to  -  p 
aid  is  rendered.  A  number  of  old  cases  and  '  ti 
all  new  applications  received  since  the  pre¬ 
vious  meeting  come  up  for  consideration,  j  p 
Those  participating  in  this  vital  phase  of  re-  f  e 
lief  administration  are  the  two  relief  field  j 
workers  and  the  Director  of  the  Division.  It  i 
is  at  these  meetings  that  the  Massachusetts  ^  1 

program  for  blind  relief  is  formulated  and  1 
carried  out.  Before  this  tribunal  each  appli-  i 
cant  represents  a  specific,  individual  case  on  I 
whose  individual  merits  alone  is  relief 
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Ivor-  .  granted.  Here  in  clear  outlines  we  observe 
nally  f  the  working  of  those  general  characteristics 
t.  of  Massachusetts  relief,  individualization  of 
oned  I  case-treatment  and  uniformity  of  administra- 
nent,  |  tion  through  centralization.  Future  relief- 
Pldi-  giving  by  the  Division  will  follow  in  general 
I  the  lines  of  policy  laid  down  in  the  treatment 

the  J  of  each  case  for  the  past  fifteen  years  by 
Jrva-  these  state  officials. 

s  al-  I  Distribution  of  relief.  The  final  step 
3  the  I  in  the  administrative  process  is  the  distribu- 
some  I  tion  or  remittance  of  relief.  In  accordance 
with  ’  with  the  action  of  the  three  officials  partici¬ 
pants  pating  in  the  matter,  a  schedule  with  monthly 
pub-  alterations  is  kept,  which  lists  the  recipients, 
^alue  their  addresses,  and  the  amount  of  relief  to 
ppli-  go  to  each.  Once  each  month  the  Division 
with  sends  this  list,  together  with  the  full  quota 
1  the  of  envelopes  properly  addressed,  to  the  State 
some  ^  Treasurer,  whose  business  it  is  to  fill  out  and 
setts  mail  the  relief  checks.  With  this  the  adminis- 
:s  of  1  trative  circle  is  complete. 

V  of  I  Before  concluding  our  analysis  of  the 
light  '  Massachusetts  relief  system,  it  may  be  il¬ 
luminating  to  study  the  quantitative  dis- 
tribution  of  relief  payments.  Is  there  any 
f  re-  I  traceable  standardization  in  the  amounts  of 

and  relief  payments?  Or  is  it  entirely  an  indi- 

,  the  vidual  matter  whether  the  applicant  shall  re- 

ren-  ceive  the  Division  minimum  payment  of 

;  fol-  $5-00,  its  maximum  of  $30.00,  or  any  inter- 

this:  vening  sum  ?  A  clear  reply  to  this  question  is 

1  the  j  found  in  Table  IV.  From  this  it  is  readily 

.  On  discernible  that  there  is  no  standard  sum  for 

Jt  to  payments.  Note  the  relatively  small  number 

and  to  whom  maximum  payment  is  made, 
pre-  This  varied  schedule  of  distribution  is  re- 
tion.  I  plete  with  implications.  It  demonstrates,  for 

f  re-  }  example,  the  vast  work  that  goes  into  investi- 

field  gation  as  carried  on  in  Massachusetts.  It 

n.  It  shows,  too,  with  what  deliberation  and  care 

setts  *  the  decision  on  each  case  is  made.  Again,  it 

and  brings  out  the  vast  disparity  between  the 

pph-  flat-piension  system  and  individualized  relief 

e  on  ^  system.  Finally,  it  emphasizes  the  stress  here 

laid  on  the  differences  between  individual 


Table  IV.  Showing  Number  op  Recipi¬ 
ents  Receiving  Various  Amounts  of 
Relief 

November,  1934 

NUMBER  OF 


AMOUNT  PER  MONTH  RECIPIENTS 

$5  fo  $9 .  59 

$10  to  $14 .  307 

$15  to  $19 .  308 

$20  to  $24 .  209 

$25  to  $29 .  66 

^30 .  28 

Total .  977 


needs  of  blind  piersons  and  the  fact  that  here 
lack  of  vision  is  not  the  sole  requisite  for 
relief  qualification. 

Appraisal 

In  attempting  a  critical  estimate  of  the 
functioning  of  the  Massachusetts  law,  one 
very  vital  question  intrudes  itself,  that  of 
efficiency. 

Wherever  governments  disburse  money  to 
aid  citizens,  wherever  welfare  of  any  kind, 
is  bestowed,  there  arises  this  issue,  what  are 
the  costs,  what  are  the  delays  involved  in  the 
process  ? 

Putting  it  bluntly,  how  much  does  it  cost 
to  distribute  aid  to  the  indigent  sightless  in 
Massachusetts  ?  Some  have  asserted  that  any 
form  of  relief  absorbs  as  much  in  the  dis¬ 
tribution  as  the  amount  distributed.  Others, 
with  more  moderation,  have  placed  the  aver¬ 
age  cost  at  6  per  cent  of  the  total  assistance 
rendered.  Unfortunately,  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible  exactly  to  compute  the  financial  bur¬ 
den  of  administration  of  the  law  in  question. 
To  do  so  would  be  an  accounting  impiossi- 
bility;  both  field  workers  divide  their  time 
between  this  and  other  functions;  the  Di¬ 
rector  contributes  only  a  small  portion  of  his 
time ;  and  a  number  of  other  Division  work¬ 
ers  have  a  small  role  in  the  process.  The  most 
we  can  do  here  is  to  cite  the  authority  in  most 
intimate  touch  with  the  problem,  the  present 
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Director  of  the  Division,  Mr.  William  H. 
McCarthy.  According  to  his  estimate,  the 
cost  of  this  administration,  including  all  ex¬ 
penses  related  to  the  process,  does  not  come 
to  4  per  cent  of  the  total  sum  distributed. 
Thus,  to  disburse  the  $175,000  of  relief  in 
1934  cost  the  state  less  than  $7,000. 

Another  element  in  efficiency  is  that  of  the 
time  entailed.  To  what  extent  is  there  delay 
in  the  administration  of  relief  here?  This  is 
the  question  which  the  writer  put  recently  to 
Mr.  Frederick  Walsh,  Division  Relief  Field 
Worker.  Mr.  Walsh  estimated  the  average 
interval  between  the  receipt  of  the  relief  ap¬ 
plication  at  the  Division  office  and  the  ulti¬ 
mate  remittance  of  aid  at  six  weeks.  In  gen¬ 
eral,  therefore,  it  requires  less  than  two 
months  to  give  each  case  a  thorough  investi¬ 
gation  from  all  angles,  render  a  careful 
decision  on  its  merits,  and  send  out  the 
appropriate  relief. 

From  all  this  there  would  appear  little 
ground  for  condemning  the  administration 
on  the  score  of  inefficiency. 

But  what  about  other  forms  of  outdoor 
relief  ?  To  what  extent  is  there  co-operation 
and  to  what  extent  confusion  between  the 
Division  relief  and  these  others?  Here  the 
verdict  is  not  altogether  favorable.  As  will 
be  demonstrated,  there  is  a  complex  array  of 
other  sources  from  which  the  Division’s  re¬ 
lief  recipients  may  and  do  secure  aid.  That 
this  condition  should  exist  is,  in  part,  of 
course,  the  result  of  the  economic  stress  of 
the  times  and,  in  part,  the  result  of  a  lack 
of  intelligent  forethought  in  the  original 
planning  of  general  public  welfare.  Again, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  class  to 
which  the  Division  sends  aid  possesses  only 
one  common  characteristic  besides  their  need, 
and  that  is  blindness.  In  every  other  way — 
age,  sex,  race,  occupation,  religion,  marital 
state,  nationality,  and  geographic  location — 
they  exhibit  vast  diversification.  On  the  basis 
of  a  number  of  these  other  qualifications  they 
may  receive  aid  from  these  other  sources. 


Thus,  the  Jewish  blind  person  may  receive 
Jewish  Welfare  aid,  the  Catholic,  aid  from 
his  church  group,  the  widow.  Mothers’  Aid, 
or  the  resident  of  Worcester,  aid  from  the 
Worcester  Association  for  the  Blind.  Finally, 
part  of  this  condition  of  confusion  is  the 
consequence  of  the  peculiar  terminology  of 
the  blind  relief  authorization  itself.  The  1920 
authorization  included  the  proviso  that  the 
Division  should  not  “undertake  the  perma¬ 
nent  support  or  maintenance  of  any  blind 
person.’’  As  interpreted,  this  implies  that  no 
recipient  of  Division  relief  may  receive  his 
full  support  from  the  Division;  therefore, 
in  order  to  provide  for  the  large  number  of 
its  charges  who  are  totally  without  resources, 
the  Division  has  resorted  to  the  policy  of 
securing  the  co-operation  of  other  agencies 
in  the  support  of  such  persons.  A  large  part 
of  the  work  of  the  investigator  is  the  arrang¬ 
ing  this  co-operation  with  these  agencies. 

Whatever  the  causes,  this  condition  exists, 
and  it  is  our  purpose  here  to  examine  it  care¬ 
fully.  These  outside  sources  of  relief  may  be 
conveniently  classified  into  those  publicly  and 
those  privately  financed  and  managed.  Of 
the  two  forms,  by  far  the  more  significant 
is  the  public.  According  to  estimates  of  Divi¬ 
sion  field  workers,  governmental  agencies 
give  outdoor  relief  to  many  of  the  Division 
relief  recipients.  Moreover,  public  aid  is  per¬ 
manent  and  hence  more  reliable  than  private 
aid.  On  many  occasions  the  Division  is  faced 
with  a  dilemma  in  deciding  whether  or  not 
to  grant  relief  to  a  recipient  already  being 
aided  by  a  private  organization,  on  account 
of  the  probability  that  if  such  public  aid  is 
advanced,  the  private  agency  will  reduce  its 
own  assistance  to  that  recipient;  and  this, 
even  though  the  combined  amounts  from  both 
sources,  public  and  private,  will  be  inadequate 
to  meet  his  needs. 

Public  welfare  departments  of  the  various 
governmental  subdivisions  provide  an  im¬ 
portant  group  of  these  relief  sources.  De¬ 
pending  on  his  settlement,  the  needy  blind 
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person  may  apply  for  aid  from  either  his 
dty,  town,  or  state  welfare  bureau.  Thus,  if 
he  possesses  legal  residence  in  no  smaller 
division,  he  applies  to  the  state  department. 
And  to  these  bureaus,  the  Division  field 
worker  often  resorts  for  co-operation  in  pro¬ 
viding  for  one  of  his  applicants  where  total 
support  is  needed.  In  such  cases  he  usually 
asks  a  welfare  agency  to  match  whatever 
contribution  the  Division  may  make. 

In  addition  to  public  welfare  proper,  the 
state  works  together  with  the  city  or  the 
town  in  advancing  two  other  forms  of  public 
aid.  The  first  of  these.  Mothers’  Aid,  is  per¬ 
haps  the  most  important  single  relief  source 
to  which  Division  recipients  go  for  additional 
assistance.  Customarily,  it  gives  its  aid  to 
widows  with  children  under  sixteen  years  of 
age,  the  amount  varying  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  children.  But  it  also  assists 
mothers  whose  husbands  are  totally  disabled, 
and  it  aids  a  number  of  families  whose  male 
heads  also  receive  Division  aid. 

Of  steadily  growing  significance  is  Old 
Age  Assistance,  which  is  granted  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  like  Mothers’  Aid,  by  the  town  or 
city  in  co-operation  with  the  state.  While  it 
purports  to  aid  all  the  needy  over  seventy 
years  of  age,  there  are  drawbacks  in  its  ad¬ 
ministration  which  react  to  retain  all  the 
aged  blind  on  Division  relief  rolls.  The  old 
age  applicant  must  first,  give  fairly  definite 
proof  of  the  date  of  his  birth ;  in  a  number 
of  cases  such  records  are  unobtainable.  Sec¬ 
ond,  he  must  give  proof  of  twenty  years’ 
continuous  residence  in  Massachusetts ;  only 
two  intervening  years  of  out-of-state  resi¬ 
dence  are  tolerated.  And  third,  he  must  be 
an  American  citizen.  This  system  prevents 
the  adoption  in  this  state  of  a  plan  approach¬ 
ing  that  in  effect  in  England.  By  the  English 
arrangement,  old  age  pensions,  normally 
granted  to  all  the  needy  over  seventy,  go  to 
the  blind  at  the  age  of  fifty. 

As  for  federal  aid,  there  is  little  to  be  said. 
The  Division  has  found  that  federally  pen- 
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sioned  war  veterans,  or  their  widows,  receive 
from  Washington  aid  quite  adequate  in 
amount,  and  accordingly  there  has  been  no 
problem  of  state  aid  in  these  cases.  Nor  has 
the  current  emergency  federal  relief  af¬ 
fected  the  blind  to  any  appreciable  extent. 

Less  significant  in  the  matter  of  financial 
aid  are  the  private  welfare  agencies.  Mr. 
Walsh,  of  the  Division,  estimates  that  in  all 
not  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  recipients 
of  Division  aid  receive  subsidiary  aid  from 
private  sources.  Of  the  private  agencies  giv¬ 
ing  aid  generally,  some  operate  over  the 
entire  state,  and  others  are  confined  to  local 
communities.  The  Family  Welfare  Society, 
with  branches  over  the  state,  the  Jewish  Wel¬ 
fare  Society,  and  the  Catholic  Charitable 
Bureau  are  examples  of  the  first  group. 
These  follow  the  policy  of  giving  temporary 
aid  only  and  often  refer  their  blind  cases  to 
the  Division  for  permanent  relief.  Local 
organizations,  too,  may  co-operate  with  the 
Division.  Among  these  there  are  the  Boston 
Provident  Association,  the  Boston  Episcopal 
Charitable  Association,  the  Howard  Benevo¬ 
lent  Association,  and  the  Deven’s  Fund,  all 
in  Boston,  and  the  Paine  Fund  in  Cambridge. 

Other  private  organizations  exist  which 
give  aid  specifically  to  the  blind.  Outstanding 
among  these  is  the  Massachusetts  Associa¬ 
tion  for  Promoting  the  Interests  of  the  Adult 
Blind.  Established  even  before  the  Division, 
in  fact,  the  chief  sponsor  of  the  state  agency, 
this  Association  gives  assistance,  financial 
and  otherwise,  to  blind  persons  in  all  sections 
of  the  state.  Both  Division  investigators  are 
in  close  communication  with  this  organiza¬ 
tion  and  so  are  often  able  in  their  work  to 
discover  worthy  applicants  for  Association 
aid — a.  form  of  aid  necessarily  more  adapt¬ 
able  and  flexible  than  official  Division  aid.^* 

Also  to  be  included  among  the  private 
agencies  specifically  devoted  to  blind  aid  are 
the  numerous  local  associations  for  the  blind 

“  Mr.  Walsh  serves,  in  fact,  as  a  member  of  the 
Association’s  Loan  and  Aid  Committee. 
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existing  throughout  the  state.  Among  these, 
to  mention  only  a  few,  are  the  Worcester 
Association  for  the  Blind,  the  Lowell  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  Blind,  and  the  Lynn  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind.  All  of  these  give 
temporary  aid  of  various  kinds.  Many  blind 
workers  who  reside  in  the  vicinity  of  Cam¬ 
bridge  join  the  Blind  Men’s  Benefit  Fund 
Its  aid  is  a  form  of  health  insurance,  for 
the  members  who  contribute  fifty  cents  a 
month  may,  on  becoming  sick,  obtain  funds 
to  cover  their  expenses  for  four  weeks  an¬ 
nually. 

It  will  by  now  be  clear  that  this  array  of 
subsidiary  relief  sources  necessarily  compli¬ 
cates  the  aid-dispensing  activities  of  the  Divi¬ 
sion.  On  occasion  the  result  may  be  beneficial. 
But  too  often  this  multiplicity  of  aid-agen¬ 
cies  works  to  the  detriment  of  efficient  relief¬ 
giving.  Much  delay  and  confusion  result 
from  the  lack  of  understanding  and  co-ordi¬ 
nation  between  the  Division  and  a  public  wel¬ 
fare  department  of  some  city  or  a  local  family 
welfare  bureau  or  some  private  fund  dedi¬ 
cated  to  giving  temporary  assistance  to  the 
needy.  Before  the  needed  relief  goes  out, 
much  time  may  be  lost  in  exchange  of  cor¬ 
respondence  between  the  agencies  concerned. 
Then,  too,  we  must  not  overlook  the  economic 
waste  in  the  duplication  of  case-study  and 
visitation  which  follows  when  several  agen¬ 
cies  send  representatives  to  visit  the  same 
applicant. 

What  remedies  would  cure  this  condition  ? 
Several  come  to  mind.  One  would  be  a  more 
liberal  Old  Age  Assistance,  whereby  all 
blind  cases  over  the  age  of  seventy,  regard¬ 
less  of  residence  or  citizenship,  would  be 
transferred  from  the  Division  to  the  regular 
Old  Age  Assistance  rolls.  Again,  one  might 
suggest  a  removal  of  the  restriction  on  Divi¬ 
sion  power  which  forbids  the  granting  of  full 
support  to  applicants,  and  a  greater  appro¬ 
priation  of  funds.  By  this  the  Division  would 
be  free  to  extend  complete  or  partial  relief, 
as  it  saw  fit,  eliminating  the  necessity  for 


the  constant  contact  with  other  public  welfare  | 
departments. 

To  eliminate  the  waste  in  duplication  of  I 
case-study  and  visitation,  one  might  consider 
a  complete  overhauling  of  the  investigation 
system.  With  this  extensive  reform,  only  one 
worker  would  need  call  on  any  needy  person, 
turning  in  whatever  information  he  might 
secure  to  the  appropriate  agencies  to  con¬ 
sider.  With  this  more  co-operative  system, 
all  cases  of  blindness  could  be  delegated  to 
the  Division  investigators,  and  they  could 
furnish  a  general  social  welfare  bureau  with 
all  information  they  obtained  regarding  the 
case  in  question. 

Under  a  number  of  state  blind  relief  or 
pension  laws,  provision  is  made  for  sight 
restoration  for  applicants  whose  eye  condi¬ 
tion  warrants  the  expense.  What  is  done  in 
Massachusetts  toward  this  end  ?  Briefly,  the 
blind  relief  administration  here  takes  no  di¬ 
rect  part  in  financing  operation  or  treatment 
for  relief  applicants.  These  functions  are 
performed  by  other  agencies.  Division  work¬ 
ers  co-operate  in  promoting  sight  restoration 
by  advising  blind  persons  as  to  the  appro¬ 
priate  channels  for  treatment.  They  may 
send  these  persons  to  the  local  eye  clinic, 
with  which  the  majority  of  Massachusetts 
hospitals  are  equipped.  If  operation  is  ad¬ 
vised,  and,  provided  the  patient  is  a  resident, 
the  local  hospital  performs  the  operation  at 
the  expense  of  the  local  public  welfare  de¬ 
partment.  If  a  non-resident,  the  patient  is 
generally  sent,  still  at  public  expense,  to  the 
Massachusetts  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  in 
Boston.  Any  incidental  expenses,  including 
the  cost  of  the  glasses,  may  be  provided  for 
by  private  associations  like  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Association.  The  capacity  of  the  Divi¬ 
sion  in  these  acts  is  primarily  advisory  and 
directive. 

What,  in  the  end,  can  we  say  in  behalf  of 
the  administration  of  the  blind  relief  as  seen 
in  its  fifteen  years  of  operation?  In  recapitu¬ 
lation,  we  can  point  with  respect  to  the  steady 
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continuity  that  has  marked  its  distribution  of 
aid  during  these  years  under  three  different 
administrations  and  through  widely  varied 
economic  conditions.  We  can  admire  its  flexi¬ 
bility  in  its  treatment  of  each  of  its  charges 
as  a  separate  human  entity.  We  can  applaud 
its  uniformity  of  operation,  which  enables 
it  to  apply  with  equal  force  and  efficiency  in 
every  corner  of  this  state  of  4,249,000  people. 

Perhaps  the  best  proof  of  the  value  of  the 
Massachusetts  system  is  its  conformity  to 
standards  for  relief  laid  down  by  an  authori¬ 
tative  group  of  workers  for  the  blind.  We 
cite  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  on  Ade¬ 
quate  Relief,  reporting  to  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  in  1931 : 

. . .  Adequate  relief,  from  whatever  source 
or  sources  obtained,  should  be  adjusted  to 
the  needs  of  the  individual  as  determined  by 


the  best  scientific  and  social  judgment  of  the 
standards  in  the  community  in  which  the 
blind  person  lives,  rather  than  given  in  fixed 
or  flat-rate  amounts.  The  Committee  cannot 
emphasize  too  strongly  that  efficient  case¬ 
work  is  indispensable  to  the  giving  of 
relief. . . 

It  is  hoped  that  the  foregoing  pages  will 
indicate  just  how  closely  relief  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  the  social  welfare  state,  accords  with 
these  standards.  Like  few  others,  this  system 
insures  a  provision  of  at  least  a  living  stand¬ 
ard  for  its  charges,  and  at  the  same  time 
offers  little  encouragement  to  indolence.  And 
that,  after  all,  is  the  greatest  problem  of  the 
modern  maze  that  is  public  relief. 

“  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind. 
“Report  of  the  Committee  on  Adequate  Relief,” 
Proceedings,  1931.  p.  6. 
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MONDAY  AFTERNOON 
Registration 

MONDAY  EVENING 
Addresses  of  Welcome 

Miss  Catherine  J.  Moriarty,  Superinten¬ 
dent  of  the  Kentucky  School,  on  behalf 
of  the  School 

The  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  American  Printing  House  for 
the  Blind,  on  behalf  of  the  Printing 
House 

The  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Louisville,  on 
behalf  of  the  City 

Governor  Lafoon,  on  behalf  of  the  State 

Response  to  Addresses  of  Welcome 

L.  L.  Watts,  Acting  President  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind 

TUESDAY  MORNING 

A  College  Graduate’s  Viewpoint  as  to  What 
Organizations  for  the  Blind  Should  Do 
for  Those  Without  Sight 
Mr.  Leonard  A.  Robinson 

What  Organizations  for  the  Blind  Should 
Do  for  Those  Without  Sight  as  Seen  by 
a  Newer  Executive 

Mr.  William  H.  McCarthy 

What  Organizations  for  the  Blind  Should 
Do  for  Those  Without  Sight  as  Seen  by 
an  Executive  of  Longer  Experience 
Mrs.  Kathryn  C.  Barkhausen 

A  Layman’s  Viewpoint  as  to  What  Organi¬ 
zations  for  the  Blind  Should  Do  for 
Those  Without  Sight' 

Dr.  Claire  Owens 


Business  Session 

Reports  of  Standing  Committees 

TUESDAY  AFTERNOON 
2:00  P.M. — Group  Meetings 
Workshops  and  Industrial  Homes 
Mr.  Peter  J.  Salmon,  Chairman 
Mr.  John  L.  Beck,  Secretary 

Printers 

Mr.  J.  Robert  Atkinson,  Chairman 
Mr.  Frank  C.  Bryan,  Secretary 

Librarians 

Mrs.  Blanche  Dougherty,  Chairman 
Miss  Lucille  Goldthwaite,  Secretary 

Prevention  and  Sight-Saving 
Dr.  Lewis  Carris,  Chairman 
Miss  Hazel  Champ,  Secretary 

Home  Teaching  and  Social  Service^ 

Miss  Mary  Hugo,  Chairman 

TUESDAY  EVENING 

Address^ 

Mr.  Frank  Bane,  Director,  American 
Welfare  Association,  Chicago,  Illinois 

WEDNESDAY  MORNING 

The  New  Approach  to  the  Education  of  the 
Blind  Child  from  the  Viewpoint  of  the 
Residential  School 
Mr.  W.  G.  Scarberry 

Preparing  the  Blind  Child  to  Meet  the  Prob¬ 
lems  of  a  Changing  World 
Mrs.  O.  W.  Stewart 

*  Further  details  to  be  announced. 
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Adjust  Yourself  to  Conditions;  the  World 
Will  not  Change  to  You 
Captain  E.  A.  Baker 
Business  Session 
Report  of  Standing  Committees 
Report  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind 

1  Mr.  Robert  B.  Irwin 

Report  of  the  Blind  Service  Association, 
Inc.  (Chicago) 

Mrs.  Gottfried  D.  Bernstein 

t  WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON 

Sight-Seeing  Tour  of  the  City 

(WEDNESDAY  EVENING 
Music 

I  Address* 

THURSDAY  MORNING 

Moon  Type  for  the  Blind 
i  Mr.  Walter  G.  Holmes 

The  Possibilities  for  Remunerative  Em¬ 
ployment  of  the  Blind  in  Competitive 
r  Fields 

Dr.  Newel  Perry 

I  The  Activities  of  State  Ccanmissions  for  the 
Blind  in  the  Field  of  Prevention  of  Blind- 
j  ness 

[Dr.  Lewis  Carris 
Business  Session 

Reports  of  Standing  Committees 
]  Report  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind 

^  Mr.  Charles  B.  Haves 

'  THURSDAY  AFTERNOON 

2:oo-^:oo  P.M. — Group  Meetings 
Executives  of  State  Commissions  and 
I  State  Associations 


Mr.  S.  Mervyn  Sinclair,  Chairman 
Mrs.  Ethel  T.  Holmes,  Secretary 

Superintendents 
Mr.  F.  E.  Palmer,  Chairman 
Mr.  Bradley  S.  Joice,  Secretary 

Classes  for  the  Blind  in  Residential  and 
Day  Schools 

Mrs.  M.  Genevieve  Coville,  Chairman 
Secretary* 

Placement  Agents  and  Field  Officers 
Mr.  C.  L.  Broun,  Chairman 
Secretary* 

THURSDAY  EVENING 

Music 

Kentucky’s  Contribution  to  Work  for  the 
Blind 

Dr.  Harry  Best,  University  of  Ken¬ 
tucky 

FRIDAY  MORNING 
Business  Session 

Reports  from  the  Secretaries  of  the  Group 
Meetings 

INFORMATION  IN  REGARD  TO 
ACCOMMODATIONS 

The  Brown  Hotel  will  be  the  headquarters 
of  the  sixteenth  biennial  convention  of  the 
American  Associations  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind.  The  Assembly  Hall  will  be  on  the 
sixteenth  floor  and  will  be  fitted  with  a  pub¬ 
lic  address  system. 

Rates  per  day,  including  meals,  will  be 
$4.75  for  single  rooms,  and  $4.50  per  per¬ 
son  for  double  rooms.  Each  room  will  have 
a  private  bath,  and  those  who  elect  double 
rooms  may  have  twin  beds.  Eight  additional 
rooms  for  committee  and  round-table  uses 
have  been  assigned  the  convention  on  the 
mezzanine  and  fourth  floors. 


'Further  details  to  be  announced 
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By  E.  A.  Baker,  O.B.E. 


IT  IS  an  undeniable  fact  that  the  incidence 
of  blindness  in  infancy  and  early  child¬ 
hood  is  much  reduced  in  recent  years.  This 
is  due  to  several  factors:  first,  improved 
measures  for  combating  ophthalmia  neona¬ 
torum  ;  second,  improved  facilities  for  clini¬ 
cal  and  prevention  of  blindness  assistance  to 
infants  and  children  needing  eye  and  health 
attention;  and  third,  improved  understand¬ 
ing  by  parents  and  guardians  of  health  meas¬ 
ures  and  eye  attention  necessary  to  avert 
serious  and  permanent  trouble. 

However,  we  are  still  faced  with  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  recommending  or  providing  care  for 
preschool  age  blind  children.  In  the  last  cen¬ 
tury,  but  little  attention  was  paid  to  the 
mental  and  physical  development  of  this 
group.  On  occasion,  parents  consulted  with 
authorities,  experienced  in  the  education  or 
the  care  of  the  blind,  or  with  blind  individ¬ 
uals  as  to  what  should  be  done.  Generally, 
and  all  too  often,  however,  parents  treated 
such  infants  with  effusive  and  even  maud¬ 
lin  sympathy,  to  their  obvious  detriment. 
What  school  for  the  blind  has  not  experi¬ 
enced  children  coming  forward  for  educa¬ 
tion  at  the  age  of  seven,  quite  untutored  in 
proper  methods  of  feeding,  dressing,  and 
caring  for  themselves?  In  the  later  days  of 
the  last  century,  and  early  in  the  present  one, 
at  widely  separated  points  in  the  civilized 
world  special  efforts  were  made  to  provide 
special  homes  for  the  care  and  training  of 
these  blind  children.  In  such  homes,  parents 
anxious  to  be  relieved  of  the  special  care  of 
their  handicapped  offspring  lodged  the  blind 
child.  Other  parents  anxious  to  take  the  best 
possible  course  were  convinced  that  this  spe¬ 
cial  home  was  the  proper  solution  of  the  diffi¬ 


culty.  The  result  was  that  blind  infants  were 
collected  from  comparatively  large  areas, 
and  even  from  distant  points,  and  from  the 
age  of  one  or  two  years  lost  nearly  all,  and  in 
many  cases  all,  contact  with  the  home-life 
that  is  known  by  the  average  child.  They  be¬ 
came  institutionalized  even  at  this  early  age 
and  perforce  were  passed  on  to  the  sheltered 
life  of  a  school  for  the  blind  until,  at  the 
time  of  graduation,  they  stepped  out  into  the 
world  with  no  experience  of  the  life  or  even 
of  the  common  every-day  problems  which 
they,  newly  arrived  on  the  threshold  of  adult 
life,  must  face. 

The  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  was  organized  in  1918.  A  program  of 
services  was  prepared  and  gradually  d^ 
veloped.  Institute  activities  stimulated  public 
interest  generally,  with  the  result  that,  in  the 
very  early  stages,  a  small  group  undertook 
to  establish  a  central  home  for  blind  infants. 
After  considerable  money  had  been  raised 
for  this  object,  the  Directors  found  them¬ 
selves  confronted  with  a  serious  problem.  In 
spite  of  advertising,  they  had  not  been  able 
to  locate  a  sufficient  number  of  blind  infants 
whose  parents  were  willing  to  permit  them 
to  live  in  such  a  home  to  warrant  its  estab¬ 
lishment.  They  then  consulted  with  the 
National  Council  of  the  Institute.  Since  In¬ 
stitute  registrations  showed  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  children  between  one  and 
five  years  of  age,  and  since  these  were  scat¬ 
tered  throughout  the  whole  area  of  Canada, 
thus  adding  to  other  difficulties  a  separatiwi 
by  hundreds  and  even  thousands  of  miles  of 
parents  and  children,  it  was  finally  agreed 
that  the  establishment  of  such  a  home  in 
Canada  was  not  warranted. 
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To  overcome  the  obvious  disadvantages  of 
a  central  home,  both  because  of  the  insti¬ 
tutionalizing  factor  and  because  of  the  sever¬ 
ance  of  family  ties,  the  Institute  approached 
the  Canadian  Council  on  Child  and  Family 
Welfare.  As  a  result,  an  arrangement  was 
reached  under  which  the  Council,  as  a  Do¬ 
minion-wide  organization  working  through 
provincial  and  local  child  welfare  organiza¬ 
tions,  agreed  to  co-operate  with  the  Institute 
in  the  case  of  all  blind  preschool  age  chil¬ 
dren.  The  Institute  supplied  pamphlet  in¬ 
structions  to  parents  and  guardians  directly 
or  through  the  agency  of  the  child  welfare 
council.  These  instructions  read  as  follows: 

1.  Treat  the  blind  child  as  you  would  a 
sighted  one.  Teach  him  as  soon  as  possible 
to  use  his  limbs  and  brain.  As  soon  as  he 
begins  to  use  his  hands,  give  him  all  sorts  of 
things  with  which  to  play.  The  ear  and  the 
intellect  can  soon  be  aroused  by  talking  and 
singing,  and  by  musical  toys. 

2.  Teach  the  child  to  walk  at  the  same 
age  as  you  would  the  seeing  child. 

3.  Never  leave  your  child  for  any  length 
of  time  alone  and  unoccupied  in  the  same 
place,  but  insist  that  he  go  through  the  rooms 
of  the  house  and,  later,  into  the  garden  or 
yard  and  gradually  into  all  the  immediate 
environs.  By  being  taught  to  touch  things, 
he  will  gradually  come  to  know  all  that  sur¬ 
rounds  him. 

4.  As  soon  as  possible  teach  the  child 
to  dress  and  undress ;  to  wash  himself ;  to 
comb  his  hair;  to  take  care  of  his  clothes; 
and,  when  at  the  table,  to  use  properly  a 
spoon,  fork,  and  knife.  A  blind  child  should 
do  all  these  things  as  well  as  a  seeing  child ; 
but  you  must  be  patient  and  g^ve  the  child 
much  practice  in  doing  such  things  because 
he  cannot  learn  by  observation. 

5.  Watch  carefully  the  child’s  personal 
appearance  and  bearing.  He  cannot  see  how 
others  act  and  so  readily  acquires  habits 
which  are  disagreeable  to  his  companions. 
Some  of  the  most  common  mannerisms  of 
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blind  children  are  rocking  the  body,  twisting 
the  head  about,  sticking  the  fingers  into  the 
eyes,  distorting  the  face,  swinging  the  arms, 
shaking  and  hanging  the  head  in  walking, 
and  bending  over  in  sitting.  As  soon  as  you 
observe  such  practices  in  your  child,  you 
should  set  yourself  with  patient  determina¬ 
tion  to  break  them  up,  and  with  gentleness 
and  firmness,  to  rectify  them.  Once  they  be¬ 
come  habits,  years  of  schooling  will  not  undo 
the  mischief. 

6.  Permit  the  blind  child  to  play  as  much 
as  possible  with  seeing  children  and  to  romp 
often  with  them  out-of-doors.  Take  your 
child  walking  frequently  and  direct  him  in 
some  simple  physical  exercise.  If  he  is 
obliged  to  sit  still,  you  should  at  least  give 
him  balls,  pebbles,  blocks,  a  doll,  a  harmon¬ 
ica,  or  some  other  toy  which  appeals  to  touch 
or  to  hearing. 

7.  Let  the  child  touch  and  measure 
everything  possible  so  that  he  can  get  an  idea 
of  space  and  distance  through  touching, 
walking,  and  measuring.  To  cultivate  the 
sense  of  touch,  so  very  important  to  the 
blind,  give  him  all  the  different  materials, 
such  as  wood,  blocks,  coins,  etc.,  in  his  hands 
to  feel. 

8.  Allow  the  child  to  take  part  as  early 
as  possible  in  household  duties.  Allow  him 
to  string  buttons  or  shells ;  to  shell  and  pick 
over  beans,  peas,  and  nuts;  to  clean  furni¬ 
ture  and  kitchen  utensils;  to  wash  dishes; 
to  grind  the  coffee;  to  peel  potatoes;  to 
gather  the  fruit  in  the  garden;  to  feed  the 
hens,  dogs,  cats,  and  other  domestic  ani¬ 
mals.  You  can  also  occupy  the  child  happily 
in  easy  handiwork  such  as  winding  yarn, 
braiding  the  hair,  and  in  coarse  knitting. 
You  will  be  surprised  what  a  blind  child  can 
learn  if  the  trouble  is  taken  to  teach  him. 

9.  Speak  with  your  child  frequently, 
for,  since  he  cannot  read  the  loving  care 
which  is  written  on  your  face,  he  has  a  spe¬ 
cial  need  of  hearing  your  voice.  Ask  the  child 
frequently  what  he  hears  and  feels,  and  en- 
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courage  him  to  ask  many  questions  as  to 
what  is  going  on  around  him. 

10.  Take  care  what  you  say  before  your 
child,  for  the  blind  child  is  more  attentive 
to  all  that  he  hears  than  the  seeing  child  is, 
and  consequently  he  retains  it  better. 

11.  Never  express  regret  in  his  pres¬ 
ence  at  his  blindness.  Never  allow  others  to 
do  so.  Such  sympathy,  though  well  meant, 
is  apt  to  develop  melancholy  and  self-pity. 
Encourage  him  to  be  happy  and  bright  and 
to  do  his  work  with  spirit  and  pleasure  in 
order  that  in  later  years  he  may  become  in¬ 
dependent  of  outside  assistance. 

12.  Give  the  child  a  chance  to  exercise 
his  memory;  a  good  memory  will  be  found 
invaluable  later  on.  Have  him  commit  to 
memory  proverbs,  poems,  and  stories  which 
he  enjoys.  You  will  find  that  he  will  derive 
g^reat  pleasure  from  learning  such  things. 

13.  A  blind  child  can  be  given  religious 
and  moral  instruction  at  as  early  an  age  as 
a  sighted  one;  act  accordingly. 

14.  The  training  of  the  blind  child  from 
the  very  earliest  years  should  be  carried  out 
with  reference  to  his  handicap.  To  com¬ 
mence  with,  a  blind  child  eight  years  old 


who  has  had  no  previous  training  is  almost  I 
hopelessly  late.  Preschool  training  and  the  1 
earliest  possible  attendance  at  school  are  the  * 
only  sure  ways  of  preventing  habits  and 
mannerisms  which  later  become  tragic  draw¬ 
backs  to  a  person’s  normal  associations.  I 

It  was  further  arranged  that  any  orphaned  | 
blind  child,  or  one  found  in  unsuitable  home  ' 
surroundings,  would  be  placed  in  a  carefully  ■ 
selected,  suitable  adoptive  or  foster  home.  I 
Where  necessary,  the  Child  Welfare  Organ-  I 
ization  would  provide  the  normal  mainten-  I 
ance  requirements,  and  the  Institute  would 
supplement  as  might  be  required  for  addi-  ' 
tional  care  on  account  of  blindness.  This 
arrangement  has  worked  out  satisfactorily 
in  several  cases  where  it  has  thus  far  been 
necessary  to  provide.  It  is  felt  that  the  maxi¬ 
mum  benefits  of  suitable  home  care  have  j 
been  secured.  This  system  of  foster  homes  ' 
for  blind  children  not  only  provides  new  1 
home  advice  and  family-life  experience  for  j 
small  children,  but  it  prevents  them  from 
becoming  institutionalized  in  infancy.  The  ' 
system  also  has  a  financial  value  inasmuch 
as  it  avoids  the  use  of  public  funds  for  an 
enterprise  of  highly  questionable  value.  ) 
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TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS  OF  SERVICE 

By  Oscar  Gibson 


The  steady  growth  and  development  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the 
Blind  was  made  manifest  at  its  twenty-fifth 
anniversary,  celebrated  in  the  Pittsburgh 
Branch  Headquarters,  Monday  and  Tuesday, 
February  i8  and  19. 

At  the  first  evening  meeting,  which  was 
presided  over  by  Mr.  Francis  A.  Keating, 
Chairman  of  the  Pittsburgh  Branch,  Mr. 
Frank  Wilbur  Main,  President  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  delivered  the  opening  address  of  wel¬ 
come.  His  congratulatory  expressions  were 
extended  to  Branch  Superintendents,  to 
Board  Members  of  the  several  Branches,  to 
those  who  assist  in  furthering  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  blind  people,  and  to  the  rank  and  file 
of  workers,  who,  in  their  varied  capacities, 
discharge  their  daily  duties,  thus  conttribut- 
ing  their  important  part  to  the  progress  and 
development  of  this  Association.  Mr.  Main 
expressed  satisfaction  in  the  accomplishment 
of  past  endeavors,  making  special  mention  of 
projects  already  achieved  and  evincing  an 
optimistic  attitude  with  respect  to  problems 
yet  unsolved. 

The  second  speaker,  Mr.  Bradley  S.  Joice, 
Superintendent  of  the  Western  Pennsylvania 
School  for  the  Blind,  discussed  his  associa¬ 
tion  with  blind  people  over  a  p>eriod  of 
twenty-five  years,  both  as  an  educator  of 
blind  students  and  as  an  adviser  in  technical¬ 
ities  relating  to  the  employment  of  adults. 

Introductory  formalities  were  scarcely 
necessary  in  presenting  the  next  speaker, 
Mr.  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell,  now  affiliated 
with  the  Educational  Department  of  the  De¬ 
troit  Community  Fund,  though  better  known 
locally  as  the  first  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind, 


and  best  known  to  the  blind  of  Pittsburgh 
and  elsewhere  as  an  understanding  friend. 
Mr.  Campbell  briefly  reviewed  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  educational,  social,  and  economic 
standards  of  the  blind  during  the  past  one 
hundred  years.  In  the  course  of  his  address, 
he  had  occasion  to  refer  to  the  work  of  Mrs. 
Phoebe  J.  Ruslander,  who  was  chiefly  instru¬ 
mental  in  founding  the  Association  and  who, 
since  its  inception,  has  continually  exercised 
her  efforts  in  its  behalf.  Mrs.  Ruslander  was 
later  presented  with  flowers  as  a  tribute  to 
her  service. 

In  recognition  of  this  appreciation,  Mrs. 
Ruslander  expressed  her  joy  at  beholding 
her  dream  of  twenty-five  years  now  a  sub¬ 
stantial  reality.  She  called  to  mind  incidents 
and  struggles  of  the  past  and  affirmed  the 
conviction  that  the  future  would  unfold 
greater  opportunities,  that  harmonious  con¬ 
ditions  would  prevail  and  that  none  should 
be  underprivileged. 

Other  speeches  were  made  during  the 
evening  by  Mr.  Joseph  P.  Link,  Nestor  of 
the  Association’s  adult  blind  workers;  Mr. 
S.  Mervyn  Sinclair,  Executive  Director  of 
the  State  Council  for  the  Blind,  who  talked 
on  “The  Present  Status  of  Work  for  the 
Blind  in  Pennsylvania’’;  and  Mr.  H.  Ran¬ 
dolph  Latimer,  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Association,  who  gave  a  brief  address  in 
closing  the  meeting.  A  reception  followed 
the  first  meeting. 

Among  the  principles  under  consideration 
at  the  business  meeting  on  Tuesday  were 
future  policies  affecting  the  Branches  sepa¬ 
rately  and  collectively,  plans  for  representa¬ 
tion,  the  election  of  Trustees  for  the  en¬ 
suing  fiscal  year,  and  changes  in  the  Articles 
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of  Incorporation  and  By-laws.  The  Presi¬ 
dent’s  message  indicated  that  the  Associa¬ 
tion’s  practices  were  satisfactory  as  a  whole 
and  constructive  in  their  separate  details. 
It  also  stressed  the  importance  of  seeking 
additional  state  funds,  necessary  for  the 
expansion  and  perpetuation  of  a  widely 
recognized  public  service,  namely,  the  Pre¬ 
vention  of  Blindness. 

Following  the  transaction  of  other  busi¬ 
ness  and  adjournment,  the  guests  were  con¬ 
ducted  on  a  tour  of  inspection  through  the 
various  departments  of  the  workshop. 

During  the  afternoon  meeting,  of  which 
Mr.  Albert  Cowgill,  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind, 
was  chairman,  Mr.  Robert  T.  Paessler, 
Chairman  of  the  Wilkes-Barre  Branch,  pre¬ 
sented  the  first  subject,  “Subsidized  Shop,’’ 
under  the  general  topic,  “Enaployment  for 
the  Blind.’’  Mrs.  John  G.  Bennett,  Home 
Work  Instructor,  Philadelphia  Branch,  out¬ 
lined  the  types  of  work  supplied  to  blind 
women  in  their  homes. 

The  subject  of  “Employment  for  the 
Blind’’  was  concluded  by  Mr.  Guy  H. 
Nickeson,  Placement  Agent,  Pittsburgh 
Branch,  who  explained  the  purpose  and 
advantages  of  placing  blind  persons  in  com¬ 
mercial  and  industrial  projects.  After  de¬ 
termining  the  work  best  suited  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual,  special  help  and  training  should  be 
provided  until  rehabilitation  can  be  assured. 

A  vitally  important  subject,  “Pensions  to 
the  Blind,’’  was  presented  by  Miss  Blanche 
Stauffer,  State  Sui)ervisor,  Division  of  As¬ 
sistance.  In  her  speech.  Miss  Stauffer  noted 
the  co-operation  existing  among  various 
agencies  in  their  efforts  to  elevate  economic 
standards  for  the  blind. 

Mr.  John  H.  Meader,  Chairman,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Branch,  presided  at  the  dinner  meet¬ 
ing.  Miss  Evelyn  M.  Carjjenter,  Sujiervisor, 
Conservation  of  Vision,  State  Council  for 
the  Blind,  spoke  on  the  “Prevention  of 


Blindness.’’  The  evidence  submitted,  to-  ! 
gether  with  statistics  gathered  from  sur-  ] 
veys  in  various  counties,  indicates  that  as  f 
yet  prevention  of  blindness  has  not  received 
adequate  attention.  The  limitations  in  pro-  . 
moting  and  extending  this  important  service  I 
are  due  chiefly  to  the  lack  of  sufficient  funds  I 
to  provide  instruction  and  medical  care.  1 
“High  Lights  of  the  Anniversary’’  was 
the  subject  chosen  by  Mr.  H.  Randolph 
Latimer.  He  expressed  his  sincere  thanks 
and  appreciation  to  those  who  contributed 
their  time  and  efforts  so  generously  in  be- 
half  of  the  anniversary.  He  accepted  the  ! 
compliments  previously  bestowed  upon  him,  [ 
only  to  extend  them  to  his  associates,  staff,  * 
and  workers  whose  performance  of  faithful 
duty  he  recognized  as  essential  to  the  well-  | 
being  of  the  Association.  He  then  intro-  I 
duced  a  number  of  speakers,  including  Mrs.  f 
Dorothy  Snell  Murphy,  Arthur  Sunshine  j 
Home  and  Nursery  School  for  the  Blind,  . 
who  spoke  on  the  care  of  blind  children  of  1 
preschool  age;  Mrs.  C.  C.  Chalfant,  Presi-  ^ 
dent,  Torrence  House  Association,  who  ex¬ 
pressed  the  belief  that  the  future  will  pro¬ 
vide  greater  security  for  blind  women  ^ 
because  of  increasing  public  interest  mani¬ 
fested  in  their  behalf ;  Mr,  R.  M.  Sherrard, 
Director,  Pittsburgh  Branch  who  repre¬ 
sented  the  Lions  Clubs ;  Mr.  Alexander 
P.  Reed,  Director,  Pittsburgh  Branch,  who  j 
expressed  the  belief  that  this  Association  S 

will  receive  a  greater  degree  of  financial  t 

aid  through  bequests  in  the  future;  and 
Mrs.  Lee  Rosenthal,  who  spoke  on  behalf  r 
of  the  Council  of  Jewish  Women,  under  j 
whose  auspices  the  Association  began.  j 

Musical  numbers  were  furnished  by  Miss  i 
Annabel  A.  Carter,  Miss  Dorothy  Yousko, 
and  Mr.  James  Jones.  The  Benediction  was  I 
pronounced  by  Rabbi  Henry  E.  Kagan,  of  r 
Pittsburgh,  thus  bringing  to  a  close  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  Pennsylvania  | 
Association  for  the  Blind.  } 


STANDARDS  OF  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  HOME  TEACHERS^ 

At  the  1932  session  of  the  Eastern  Con-  2.  Educational  requirements.  The  needs  in 
ference  of  Home  Teachers,  which  was  con-  the  field  vary  widely  in  different  states,  and 


vened  at  Kingston,  Rhode  Island,  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  “Standards  of  Requirements  for 
Home  Teachers”  was  raised,  and  a  committee 
was  appointed,  with  Miss  Mary  E.  French 
as  chairman,  to  render  a  report  at  the  1934 
session. 

In  order  to  make  this  report  as  broad  and 
as  representative  as  possible,  about  160  ques¬ 
tionnaires  were  sent  out  to  home  teachers 
and  employers  of  home  teachers  throughout 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 

It  was  evident,  in  going  over  the  material 
sent  in,  that  employer  and  home  teacher 
alike  recognize  the  growing  tendency  toward 
uniform  standards  in  the  home  teaching  field 
and  the  subject  matter  submitted  arranged 
itself  under  four  distinct  headings; 

I.  Superior  teachers.  Judging  from  the 
many  fine  definitions  received,  the  home 
teacher  must  be  a  superior  individual,  pos¬ 
sessing  rare  ability  and  qualities.  She  is,  as 
one  teacher  writes,  “a  bridge  leading  from 
mental  darkness  into  light”  or,  as  another 
states,  “a  combination  social  worker  and  in¬ 
structor  with  a  missionary  spirit.”  What  an 
order  to  fill !  But  the  nature  of  her  calling 
demands  it;  for  must  she  not  become,  as 
St.  Paul  says,  “all  things  to  all  men”  that 
she  may  guide  some  across  the  bridge  of 
mental  darkness  into  light?  Is  she  not  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  noble  task  of  lifting  them  out 
of  the  abyss  of  dark  despair,  discourage¬ 
ment,  despondency,  and  hopelessness  ?  Then, 
should  not  the  first  requisite  of  standards  for 
such  a  calling  be  “superior  teachers”  ? 

‘Report  of  the  Committee  on  Standards  of  Re¬ 
quirements  for  Home  Teachers,  presented  by  Miss 
Ethel  L.  Harvey  at  the  Eastern  Home  Teachers’ 
Conference,  Overbrook  Scho<J  for  the  Blind,  Sep¬ 
tember  5-7,  1934. 


it  is  to  be  doubted  if  any  one  code  of  stand¬ 
ards  would  meet  them  all,  but  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
the  work  will  be  so  uniform  that  such  a 
code  can  be  formulated.  Until  then  the  fol¬ 
lowing  suggestions  might  help  to  solve  in 
some  measure  the  educational  requirements : 

(a)  A  high  school  education,  supple¬ 
mented  by  a  thorough  training  in  hand¬ 
work  to  meet  the  needs  where  the  work 
is  primarily  teaching. 

(b)  One  of  the  recognized  courses  in 
home  teaching,  with  special  emphasis  on 
social  case  work  and  eye  diseases,  to 
meet  the  requirements  where  consider¬ 
able  social  work  is  carried  on. 

(c)  A  two-  to  four-year  college  course, 
or  a  normal  course  for  teachers,  major¬ 
ing  in  sociology,  supplemented  by  hand¬ 
work,  to  meet  the  needs  of  states  where 
activities  are  largely  social  welfare. 

3.  Qualifications.  To  qualify  fully  as  a 
home  teacher,  the  trainee,  in  addition  to  edu¬ 
cational  preparedness,  must  possess  certain 
essential  fundamental  qualities.  A  few  of 
these  are  listed  below : 

(a)  Insight,  to  enable  her  to  under¬ 
stand  human  nature  and  to  diagnose  a 
situation  accurately. 

(b)  Sympathetic  understanding  of  the 
pupil  and  his  problems  if  she  would 
gain  permanent  results. 

(c)  Sound  judgment,  that  she  may 
show  wisdom  in  determining  the  best 
course  to  follow  in  the  pupil’s  fight  for 
rehabilitation. 

(d)  Versatility,  that  she  may  be  able 
to  utilize  and  capitalize  every  available 
asset  in  the  pupil’s  behalf. 
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(e)  Tact,  the  rare  ability  to  do  and  say 
the  right  thing  at  the  right  time  to  avoid 
unnecessary  mistakes  and  misunder¬ 
standings. 

(f)  Adaptability,  that  she  may  be  able 
to  meet  gracefully  any  emergency  or 
fit  into  any  condition  under  which  she 
may  be  placed. 

(g)  Patience,  unlimited,  untiring,  un¬ 
dying  patience  to  persevere  when  all 
looks  dark  and  discouraging,  for  many 
are  the  perplexities  she  must  face. 

(h)  A  pleasing  personality,  that  price¬ 
less  quality  of  emanating  sunshine, 
cheer,  hope,  and  inspiration  to  those 
with  whom  she  comes  in  contact. 

(i)  A  sense  of  humor  to  enable  her  to 
see  the  humor  in  a  given  situation  or 
to  provoke  wholesome  laughter. 

(j)  A  missionary  spirit,  that  she  may 
carry  her  gospel  of  cheer  and  hope  to 
pupils,  leading  them  sympathetically 
over  the  “bridge  of  mental  darkness” 
into  the  light  of  a  new  day  of  usefulness. 

4.  Adequate  salary.  While  salary  should 
be  of  secondary  importance,  yet  it  should  be 
sufficient  to  guarantee  the  teacher  a  com¬ 
fortable  living  equal  to  that  enjoyed  by  her 


seeing  sister.  The  home  teacher’s  work  dif¬ 
fers  in  many  respects  from  that  of  the  seeing 
school  teacher  and  social  worker,  in  that  she 
must  perform  the  duties  of  a  social  worker, 
literary  teacher,  and  occupational  therapist. 
Her  hours,  too,  are  longer,  yet  her  remuner¬ 
ation  is  less.  In  view  of  these  facts,  is  it 
unreasonable  to  expect  her  salary  to  be  ade¬ 
quate  and  in  keeping  with  the  growing  de¬ 
mands  of  the  field?  No!  for,  if  she  is  to 
spend  more  time  in  greater  preparation  for 
home  teaching,  she  should  be  adequately 
compensated. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  quote  from  one  of 
the  questionnaires:  “Apparently  the  needs 
in  the  home  teaching  field  differ  in  various 
states.  Until  they  are  more  uniform,  can  we 
decide  upon  definite  standards?  The  agita¬ 
tion  for  raising  standards  is  doubtless  a 
healthy  manifestation  and  to  be  welcomed, 
but  let  us  not  forget  the  broader  implications 
of  Dr.  Edward  E.  Allen’s  dictum,  ‘Home 
teaching  is  a  sentiment,  not  a  science.’  ” 

Mary  E.  French,  Chairtnan, 
Gladys  Bolton 
Mary  Springer 
Ethel  L.  Harvey 
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TO  MAKE  Federal  funds  available  to 
supplement  state  funds  for  the  blind  is 
the  purpose  of  three  proposed  amendments 
to  the  Economic  Security  Act  now  pending 
in  Congress, 

The  Economic  Security  Act  (better  known 
as  the  Wagner-Lewis  Bill)  is  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  President  Roosevelt’s  program  of 
economic  and  social  security.  Unemployment 
insurance,  old-age  pensions,  maternal  and 
child  welfare,  and  work  for  crippled  chil¬ 
dren  are  provided  in  the  original  bill,  with 
the  Federal  government  matching  state 
funds  within  certain  limits.  To  these  pro¬ 
visions  the  proposed  amendments  for  the 
blind  would  add  the  following: 

I.  Eligibility  of  blind  persons  at  the  age 
of  fifty  to  the  benefits  of  the  old-age  pension 
to  which  sighted  persons  are  eligible  at 
sixty-five. 

2.  Inclusion  of  “children  with  seriously 
defective  vision’’  among  “crippled  children’’ 
for  whom  “facilities  for  diagnosis  and  care, 
hospitalization,  and  after  care’’  are  provided. 

3.  Provision  of  $1,500,000  of  Federal 
funds  to  supplement  state  funds  for  work  for 
the  blind,  exclusive  of  education  of  the 
young  blind  and  direct  relief. 

The  text  of  the  proposed  amendments 
will  be  found  at  the  end  of  this  article. 


Old  Age  Pensions 

Experience,  both  in  England  and  America, 
has  demonstrated  that  a  blind  person  of  fifty 
is  as  seriously  disadvantaged  economically 
as  a  seeing  person  of  sixty-five,  and  it  seems, 
therefore,  only  fair  that  the  needy  blind  per¬ 
son  should  receive  the  old-age  benefit  at  the 
age  when  the  handicap  of  advancing  years, 
in  addition  to  his  blindness,  begins  to  make 


itself  felt.  In  view  of  the  fact  that,  according 
to  the  United  States  Census,  60  per  cent 
of  the  blind  are  fifty  years  of  age  or  over, 
it  is  readily  seen  that  this  provision  will  be 
an  important  step  in  solving  the  problem  of 
adequate  relief  for  the  needy  blind. 

It  must  be  noted  that  the  passage  of  this 
amendment  to  the  Security  Act  will  not  in 
itself  make  the  old-age  pension  available. 
To  make  it  effective,  it  will  be  necessary  for 
the  individual  states  to  include  similar  pro¬ 
visions  in  their  old-age  pension  laws.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  fact  that  Federal  funds  are  avail¬ 
able  for  state  use  for  this  purpose  is  likely 
to  make  the  states  more  ready  to  pass  the 
necessary  legislation. 

Children  with  Seriously  Defective 
Vision 

The  inclusion  of  children  with  seriously 
defective  vision  in  the  benefits  provided  for 
crippled  children  will  make  it  possible  for 
the  states  to  do  more  intensive  work  in  locat¬ 
ing  these  children  at  an  early  age  and  pro¬ 
viding  home  training  for  them  during  the 
preschool  period.  Medical  and  surgical 
treatment,  hospital  care,  and  glasses  can  also 
be  provided  for  those  whose  sight  may  be 
restored  or  improved  by  such  measures. 

At  the  present  time  there  are,  in  some 
schools  for  the  blind,  children  for  whom 
ophthalmologists  have  recommended  eye 
operations  but  who  have  not  yet  had  this  care 
because  of  lack  of  funds.  In  such  cases  it 
has  been  found  that  the  parents  could  not 
afford  the  expense  of  such  operations,  and 
the  school  for  the  blind  was  not  permitted  to 
use  its  funds  for  purposes  other  than  edu¬ 
cation.  In  the  absence  of  any  other  source 
of  financial  assistance,  the  child  remained 
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blind  or  partially  seeing  and  was  educated  in 
a  school  for  the  blind  at  the  expense  of  the 
state. 

Availability  of  Federal  money  on  a  dollar- 
for-dollar  basis  will  double  the  funds  now 
spent  for  these  purposes  and  will  encourage 
new  appropriations  in  states  which  are  now 
spending  nothing  on  this  work. 

State  Work  for  the  Adult  Blind 

The  third  amendment,  making  available 
$1,500,000  to  supplement  state  work  for  the 
adult  blind,  will  be  even  more  far-reaching 
in  its  effects.  At  the  present  time,  ten  states 
spend  nothing  either  for  state  or  private 
funds,  and  thirteen  others  spend  less  than 
five  dollars  per  blind  person  per  year.  It  is 
obvious  that  no  adequate  program  of  voca¬ 
tional  adjustment,  employment,  or  home 
teaching  can  be  carried  on  with  such  limited 
funds. 

The  amendment  provides  for  the  appor¬ 
tionment  of  the  Federal  money  each  year 
as  follows; 

1.  To  the  states  (including  Alaska,  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia,  Hawaii,  and  Puerto  Rico) 
$10,000  each.  This  will  encourage  those 
states  which  are  making  no  provision  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  blind  to  establish  state 
commissions. 

2.  The  remainder  of  the  first  million  dol¬ 
lars  (less  administrative  costs)  to  be  appor¬ 
tioned  among  the  states  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  certified  blind  persons  on  their 
registers. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  no  apportionments 
under  these  two  provisions  will  be  paid  over 
to  a  state  unless  an  equal  amount  is  appropri¬ 
ated  from  state  funds. 

3.  A  special  fund  of  $500,000  from  which 
grants  may  be  made  to  states  which  because 
of  acute  financial  distress  or  other  special 
circumstances  can  make  little  or  no  appro¬ 
priation  for  the  blind.  Grants  from  this  spe¬ 
cial  fund  may  be  added  to  the  state’s  appro¬ 
priation  to  aid  it  in  qualifying  for  the 


dollar-for-dollar  apportionment  under  para¬ 
graphs  (i)  and  (2).  Grants  for  special 
studies  and  experiments  may  also  be  made 
from  this  fund. 

As  an  illustration,  let  us  imagine  a  state 
with  2,520  persons  on  its  register,  certified 
as  blind,  and  appropriating  $20,000  a  year 
for  work  on  their  behalf.  The  Federal  appor¬ 
tionment,  under  paragraph  (i),  would  be 
$10,000  a  year.  Under  paragraph  (2),  the 
total  blind  population  of  the  country  being 
estimated  at  about  126,000,  a  register  of 
2,520  blind  persons  would  be  eligible  for  an 
additional  $8,100.  Since  the  state  appropria¬ 
tion  of  $20,000  per  year  more  than  matches 
this  total  apportionment  of  $18,100,  the  full 
amount  could  be  paid  over,  making  a  total 
amount  of  $38,100  available  for  work  for 
the  adult  blind  in  that  state. 

Should  the  state  be  devastated  by  flood 
or  drought  and  find  itself  obliged  to  reduce 
its  annual  appropriation  to  $10,000,  it  could 
then  make  application  for  a  special  grant 
under  paragraph  (3)  to  supplement  its 
funds. 

The  advantages  of  this  plan,  especially  to 
those  states  which,  because  of  economic  dis¬ 
tress  have  been  slow  in  providing  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  their  blind  people,  are  ob¬ 
vious,  and  the  ultimate  economy  of  a  con¬ 
structive  program  of  vocational  adjustment, 
medical  care,  employment,  home  teaching, 
and  other  social  service  to  the  blind  is  ap¬ 
parent. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  amendment  will 
be  included  in  the  Security  Act  and  passed, 
and  workers  for  the  blind  who  have  not  yet 
done  so  are  urged  to  write  to  their  senators 
on  its  behalf. 

Proposed  Amendments  to  S.  1130 
Old  Age  Assistance 

Title  I,  Section  3,  to  be  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

Sec.  3.  As  used  in  this  title,  “old-age  as¬ 
sistance”  shall  mean  financial  assistance  as¬ 
suring  a  reasonable  subsistence  compatible 
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with  decency  and  health  to  persons  not  less 
than  sixty-five  years  of  age  who,  at  the  time 
of  receiving  such  financial  assistance,  are  not 
inmates  of  public  or  other  charitable  insti¬ 
tutions  ;  Provided,  that  in  the  case  of  a  person 
so  blind  as  to  be  unable  to  perform  any  work 
for  which  eyesight  is  essential,  and  so  certi¬ 
fied  by  a  regular  practicing  physician,  skilled 
in  diseases  of  the  eye,  the  provisions  of  this 
act  shall  apply  to  such  blind  person  at  the  age 
of  fifty  years. 

Care  of  Crippled  Children 

Title  VII,  Section  702. 

After  the  words  “crippled  children” 
wherever  they  occur  (sub-section  (a),  lines 
5  and  16,  and  sub-section  (b),  line  6)  the 
words  “including  children  with  seriously  de¬ 
fective  vision”  to  be  inserted. 

Care  of  the  Blind 

Title  IX  (to  be  inserted). 

Sec.  901  (a)  In  order  to  enable  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  to  cooperate  with  the  state 
agencies  concerned  with  the  amelioration  of 
the  condition  of  the  blind  and  the  prevention 
of  blindness,  especially  in  rural  districts, 
there  is  hereby  appropriated  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1936,  from  funds  in 
the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the 
sum  of  $1,500,000,  and  there  is  hereby  au¬ 
thorized  to  be  appropriated  $1,500,000  for 
each  fiscal  year  thereafter.  From  these 
amounts  so  much,  not  to  exceed  five  per 
centum,  as  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  find 
to  be  necessary  for  administering  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  section  and  for  investigations 
and  reports  related  thereto,  shall  be  deducted 
annually  for  this  purpose,  to  be  available 
until  expended.  The  remainder  shall  be  al¬ 
lotted  to  states  for  purposes  of  locating  blind 
persons  and  providing  facilities  for  diagno¬ 
sis  and  care  of  their  eye  conditions,  voca¬ 
tional  training,  employment,  home  teaching, 
and  other  social  service,  and  to  provide  spe¬ 
cial  equipment  used  in  the  education,  recrea¬ 
tion  and  employment  of  the  blind ;  Provided, 
that  no  portion  of  such  moneys  shall  be  ex¬ 
pended  for  direct  relief,  or  paid  to  a  blind 
person,  except  as  compensation  for  services 
rendered  or  as  a  maintenance  subsidy  during 
a  period  of  vocational  training ;  nor  shall  any 
portion  be  paid  to  any  educational  institution 
for  the  instruction  or  maintenance  of  any 


person  under  the  age  of  twenty-one,  except 
for  persons  who  are  both  blind  and  deaf.  For 
each  fiscal  year  from  the  appropriations 
herein  authorized, 

(1)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  appor¬ 
tion  $1,000,000  among  the  states,  allotting 
$10,000  to  each  state,  and  the  remainder  to 
states  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  certified 
blind  persons  registered  in  each  state;  Pro¬ 
vided,  that  no  allotment  made  to  a  state 
under  this  paragraph  shall  exceed  the  sum  of 
the  amount  made  available  by  the  state  for 
the  purposes  of  this  section  and  the  amount 
apportioned  to  it  under  paragraph  (2)  of 
this  sub-section. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  appor¬ 
tion  the  remainder  among  states  unable,  be¬ 
cause  of  severe  economic  distress,  to  match 
in  full  the  amounts  allotted  under  paragraph 

( 1 )  for  their  use  in  matching  such  sums  or 
for  special  demonstrations  of  methods  of 
welfare  work  for  the  blind. 

(b)  The  sums  provided  under  paragraph 

(2)  of  sub-section  (a)  shall  be  available  for 
expenditure  until  the  close  of  the  succeeding 
fiscal  year.  So  much  of  the  amount  appor¬ 
tioned  under  paragraph  (i)’  of  sub-section 
(a)  to  any  state  for  any  fiscal  year  as  remains 
unpaid  to  such  state  at  the  close  thereof,  shall 
be  available  until  the  close  of  the  succeeding 
fiscal  year  for  expenditures  in  that  state 
under  the  conditions  prescribed  in  such  para¬ 
graph  (i),  or,  if  not  requested  by  the  state 
agency  for  the  welfare  of  the  blind,  for  allo¬ 
cation  to  states  as  provided  in  such  para¬ 
graph  (2). 

(c)  In  order  to  receive  the  benefits  of  this 
section  a  state  must,  through  a  state  agency 
concerned  with  the  amelioration  of  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  blind  or,  if  there  be  none  or 
more  than  one  such  agency,  through  a  state 
agency  designated  by  the  legislature  or  pro¬ 
visionally  designated  by  the  Governor  if  the 
legislature  be  not  in  session,  to  cooperate  with 
the  Department  of  Labor  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  section,  submit  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor  a  detailed  plan  for  effectuat¬ 
ing  the  purposes  of  this  section  within  such 
state,  information  concerning  the  number 
of  certified  blind  persons  resident  in  the 
state,  and  information  concerning  the 
amounts  made  available  by  the  state  for  the 
purposes  of  this  section  which  should  at  least 
equal  the  amounts  made  available  for  similar 

(Continued  on  page  78) 


HOSPITAL  STANDS  AND  CONCESSIONS 

By  CoBRUN  L.  Broun 


TT  IS  a  definite  part  of  the  program  of 
A  the  New  York  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind  to  assist  the  adult  blind  to  a  voca¬ 
tional  readjustment  in  the  work-a-day  world. 
During  the  motivation  and  development  of 
its  employment  program,  successes  have  been 
achieved  that  have  attracted  the  attention  of 
workers  for  the  blind  in  other  states.  This 
is  evidenced  by  more  or  less  frequent  in¬ 
quiries  concerning  the  procedure  and  meth¬ 
ods  of  promoting  the  work. 

Within  the  last  three  or  four  months,  a 
number  of  inquiries  have  been  received 
concerning  a  special  feature  of  the  employ¬ 
ment  program,  namely,  that  of  establishing 
stands  in  hospitals.  Data  have  been  as¬ 
sembled  as  a  basis  for  replies  to  these  in¬ 
quiries,  and  in  anticipation  that  the  com¬ 
bined  information  may  be  of  service  to  other 
workers,  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind  has 
opened  its  columns  to  a  recital  of  the  es¬ 
sential  facts  leading  to  the  establishment  of 
hospital  stands  or  concessions. 

Stands  or  concessions  have  been  estab¬ 
lished  in  six  hospitals  located  in  three  of 
the  larger  cities  in  New  York  State,  exclu¬ 
sive  of  New  York  City.  They  are  as  follows : 

Buffalo — Buffalo  General  Hospital;  Buf¬ 
falo  Hospital  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity 
Rochester — Strong  Memorial  Hospital ; 
Rochester  General  Hospital;  St.  Mary’s 
Hospital 

Binghamton — Binghamton  City  Hospital 

These  stands  or  concessions  render  a  real 
service  to  the  hospitals,  as  is  attested  by  re¬ 
plies  to  letters  asking  permission  to  publish 
the  fact  that  the  hospitals  in  question  granted 
permits  for  concessions  to  this  Commission. 


Dr.  Faxon,  Director  of  the  Strong  Mem¬ 
orial  Hospital,  writes: 

You  may  not  only  mention  the  fact  that 
the  Strong  Memorial  Hospital  has  granted 
permission  for  the  establishment  of  a  stand 
and  concession  in  the  hospital,  but  go  fur¬ 
ther  and  state  that  it  has  been  a  very  satis¬ 
factory  arrangement  to  the  hospital  and,  I 
hope,  to  the  blind  person  operating  the  stand. 

Fraser  D.  Mooney,  M.D.,  C.M.,  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Buffalo  General  Hospital, 
writes : 

We  would  be  very  pleased  to  have  you  use 
the  name  of  our  hospital  as  one  of  those  that 
has  granted  permission  for  the  establishment 
of  a  concession.  We  find  not  only  that  this 
place  is  always  kept  in  excellent  order,  some¬ 
thing  about  which  I  had  considerable  doubt, 
you  will  perhaps  remember,  when  you  first 
suggested  its  installation,  but  also  that  it  is  a 
distinct  convenience,  both  to  our  staff  and 
our  patients. 

Sister  Vincent,  Superintendent  of  the 
Buffalo  Hospital  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity, 
writes : 

Anything  that  might  assist  you  to  propa¬ 
gate  this  good  work  should  be  done,  and  we 
therefore  heartily  agree  that  you  use  our 
name  in  connection  with  your  publication. 
We  might  add  that  our  stand  has  been  a 
wonderful  success.  Not  only  has  it  been  a 
means  of  livelihood  for  Mr.  J.  .  .  .  but  we 
find  it  a  great  convenience  to  the  patients, 
doctors,  and  the  hospital. 

Further  evidence  of  the  value  of  stands  in 
hospitals  is  found  in  the  fact  that  some  hos¬ 
pitals  in  New  York  State  have  installed 
sighted  persons  with  some  physical  disability 
to  render  a  service  similar  to  that  given  by 
blind  operators  in  the  above  institutions. 
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Permits  for  the  establishment  of  stands  or 
concessions  in  these  hospitals,  with  one  ex¬ 
ception,  have  been  granted  during  the  past 
four  years,  which  is  evidence  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  economic  condition  of  the  country  is  not 
a  bar  to  this  particular  kind  of  employment. 

When  it  is  purposed  to  secure  a  stand  or 
concession  in  a  hospital,  a  regular  procedure, 
the  value  of  which  has  been  proved  by  ex¬ 
perience,  should  be  adopted.  The  following 
program  is  recommended: 

1.  To  determine  whether  the  hospital  has 
at  least  two  hundred  beds,  for  an  insti¬ 
tution  with  a  smaller  capacity  ordi¬ 
narily  will  not  provide  sufficient  busi¬ 
ness  to  yield  an  income  which  will 
enable  the  operator  to  maintain  himself. 

2.  When  in  quest  of  a  permit,  the  first  ap¬ 
proach  should  be  to  the  superintendent 
of  the  hospital.  The  following  basic 
reasons  should  be  given  in  support  of 
the  request : 

(a)  That  it  will  prove  a  convenience 
to  the  resident  members  of  the 
staff  and  the  visiting  doctors ; 

(b)  That  it  will  render  it  unnecessary 
to  send  orderlies  out  of  the  hospi¬ 
tal  to  make  purchases  for  patients 
and  will  insure  the  quality  and 
sanitary  handling  of  all  articles  to 
be  distributed  in  the  hospital ; 

(c)  That  mothers  with  children  attend¬ 
ing  clinics  may  purchase  refresh¬ 
ments  when  the  wait  is  long; 

(d)  That  it  will  many  times  prove  a 
convenience  to  those  visiting 
friends  or  relatives  in  the  hospital ; 

(e)  That  it  will  be  a  convenience  to 
resident  nurses,  the  nurses  in 
training,  and  the  general  help; 

(f )  That  it  will  enable  some  blind  per¬ 
son  to  maintain  himself  economi¬ 
cally  and  socially. 

When  the  plan  is  acceptable  to  the  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  hospital,  then  the  worker. 


or  friends  of  the  organization  to  which  the 
worker  is  attached,  should  fully  inform 
prominent  members  of  the  board  of  trustees 
concerning  the  proposal  and  secure  their  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  project.  Through  this  proce¬ 
dure,  when  the  matter  is  presented  to  the 
board  of  trustees  in  session,  the  way  is  clear 
for  the  permit  to  be  granted. 

If,  in  the  beginning  of  the  effort  to  secure 
a  stand  or  concession,  the  superintendent  is 
opposed  to  the  idea,  it  may  be  possible  to 
bring  influence  to  bear  upon  him  that  will 
affect  a  change  of  mind.  This  may  be  done 
best  through  some  prominent  and  active 
member  of  his  board  of  trustees,  who  is 
favorable  to  the  proposed  installation.  • 

It  sometimes  occurs  that,  though  a  pro¬ 
posal  for  a  stand  or  a  concession  is  accept¬ 
able  to  the  superintendent  of  the  hospital,  it 
is  at  first  opposed  by  prominent  members 
of  the  board  of  trustees.  In  such  instances  it 
is  always  best  for  the  worker  to  secure  an 
interview  with  such  trustees  and  make  a  per¬ 
sonal  presentation  of  the  advantage  and  de¬ 
sirability  of  the  stand.  Information  given 
first  hand  in  a  personal  interview  is  generally 
more  effective  than  when  it  is  passed  on 
through  a  third  person.  It  is  well,  however, 
to  bring  to  bear  upon  opposing  trustees  suffi¬ 
cient  influence  to  convert  them  to  an  approval 
of  the  plan. 

The  managing  official  of  the  hospital  should 
be  assured  that  all  sanitary  regulations  will 
be  scrupulously  observed,  that  the  conces¬ 
sion  will  not  in  any  respect  become  a  nuis¬ 
ance,  and  that  it  will  be  removed  on  request 
if  it  should  prove  to  be  undesirable. 

The  operator  should  be  carefully  selected 
with  special  attention  given  to  his  personal 
appearance,  integrity  and  personality,  and  to 
his  adaptability  for  merchandising  and  to 
dealing  with  the  public. 

A  representative  of  the  organization  estab¬ 
lishing  the  concession  should  install  the 
operator  and  supervise  the  selection  and 
purchase  of  the  initial  stock.  No  article  that 
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does  not  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  hos-  At  the  present  time  the  law  requires  that  the  | 
pital  authorities  should  be  included  in  the  sum  be  distributed  twice  a  year,  and  the  ! 
stock.  The  representative  should  remain  with  amount  varies  from  $120  to  $300  a  year,  ac-  ! 
the  operator  until  he  becomes  thoroughly  cording  to  the  number  of  dependents  and  ^ 
familiar  with  the  entire  situation.  The  period  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  needs  of 


of  installation  usually  extends  through  three 
or  four  days. 

The  establishing  organization  should  al¬ 
ways  secure  permits  in  its  name  and  not  for 
some  identified  blind  person.  By  so  doing, 
the  organization  is  in  a  position  at  all  times 
to  exercise  control  of  the  concession  and 
supervision  over  the  operator. 

A  signed  agreement  between  the  organiza¬ 
tion  holding  the  permit  and  the  operator 
should  be  required  and  the  latter  called  upon 
to  submit  reports  of  his  business  every  four 
weeks.  Supervisory  visits  should  be  made 
frequently,  following  the  installation,  for, 
through  this  practice,  the  operator  can  be 
helped  to  a  better  understanding  of  his  prob¬ 
lems. 

CONFERENCE  OF  AGENCIES  FOR 
THE  BLIND 

The  Greater  New  York  Conference  of 
Agencies  for  the  Blind,  of  which  Mr.  P.  J. 
Salmon  is  Chairman,  is  working  as  a  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  New  York  State  Federation 
for  the  Blind.  The  purpose  of  the  Confer¬ 
ence  is  to  take  up  mutual  problems  of  the 
agencies  located  in  the  greater  city.  The 
work  of  the  Conference  is  allocated  among 
the  subcommittees,  two  of  which  have  been 
working  for  a  number  of  months  on  relief 
and  news-stand  projects. 

The  Committee  on  Relief  has  been  work¬ 
ing  with  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare 
of  the  City  of  New  York  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  up  to  date  the  blind  relief  law, 
which  was  passed  many  years  ago  and  which, 
at  the  present  time,  simply  stipulates  a  lump 
sum  of  $200,000  to  be  divided  among  the 
total  number  of  applicants  for  blind  relief. 
With  more  than  1,100  qualified  applicants, 
the  amount  allotted  to  each  one  is  very  small. 


the  blind  person.  There  are  extremely  few  I 
who  receive  the  maximum  amount,  and  a 
large  number  who  are  receiving  $120  should 
be  getting  adequate  relief.  The  Committee  ' 
is  working  toward  the  goal  of  securing  a  j 
relief  law  that  will  be  sound,  based  entirely 
on  the  principle  of  adequate  relief,  and  con-  | 
forming  more  nearly  to  the  New  York  State  I 
law,  which  is  working  effectively.  | 

As  an  immediate  development  of  the  pro-  E 
posal,  an  Advisory  Committee  of  Agencies  ^ 
for  the  Blind  has  been  established  with  the 
desire  and  consent  of  the  Department  of  ! 
Public  Welfare.  This  Committee  advises 
with  Miss  Eudora  Davies,  in  charge  of  in-  > 
vestigations  for  the  Department.  , 

Another  committee  which  is  doing  effec-  n 
tive  work  is  that  on  Revision  of  the  News-  j 
stand  Regulations.  At  the  suggestion  of  this  j 
Committee,  the  Welfare  Council  of  the  City  ; 
of  New  York  has  brought  in  other  agencies  I 
for  the  handicapped,  including  the  veterans, 
and  a  satisfactory  compromise  bill  has  been 
worked  out  between  the  various  groups. 
The  Committee  is  working  hard  to  secure 
the  passage  of  this  proposed  measure.  Here 
again  the  mere  fact  of  working  with  these 
other  groups  has  brought  a  salutary  effect  in 
that  there  is  a  better  understanding  between  * 
the  veterans,  who  have  had  the  preference,  f 
the  blind  and  other  handicapped.  i 

The  Greater  New  York  Conference  has  a 
number  of  other  plans  in  mind,  including  the 
one  to  secure  a  legislative  committee,  about  = 
which  there  will  be  more  information  of  a  | 
definite  nature  later  on.  The  main  thought  of  ^ 
the  Conference  is  to  keep  our  individual 
agencies  thinking  in  terms  of  the  general  in¬ 
terest  of  the  blind,  rather  than  in  those  of 
their  own  individual  groups. 

Peter  J.  Salmon 
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TELEPHONE  SWITCHBOARD 
CONFERENCE 

On  January  8,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  J. 

A.  Kratz,  Chief  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Division,  Department  of  the  Interior,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  representatives  from  the  state  re¬ 
habilitation  departments,  commissions  for 
the  blind,  and  schools  for  the  blind  met  in 
Chicago  to  discuss  the  possibilities  and  prob¬ 
abilities  of  developing  positions  for  blind 
persons  as  private  branch  exchange  telephone 
switchboard  operators,  using  an  attachment 
invented  by  Mr.  Hubert  Watson,  of  Illinois, 
and  developed  by  the  American  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Company. 

As  a  result  of  this  conference,  a  perma¬ 
nent  committee  was  appointed  consisting  of 
Mr.  Carl  C.  Wiley,  Illinois  School  for  the 
Blind,  Jacksonville,  Illinois;  Mr.  Robert 

B.  Irwin,  Executive  Director,  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  New  York 
City;  Mr.  Bradley  S.  Joice,  Superintendent, 
Western  Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind, 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania;  Mr.  M.  M.  Wal¬ 
ter,  Director,  Vocational  Rehabilitation, 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania;  Mr.  John  A. 
Kratz,  Chief,  Vocational  Rehabilitation, 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  Mr.  C.  L.  Broun,  Direc¬ 
tor,  Bureau  of  Employment,  New  York  State 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  chairman. 

This  committee  was  instructed  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  feasibility  of  the  plan  and  hold  a 
meeting  at  such  time  as  would  prove  advisa¬ 
ble. 

The  meeting  of  the  committee,  with  all 
members  present,  was  held  in  Washington, 
on  March  5.  The  conclusion  reached  at  this 
time,  after  hearing  a  report  from  Mr.  Wiley 
and  considering  recommendations  made  by 
representatives  of  the  telephone  companies, 
was  that  the  program  of  training  blind  per¬ 
sons  to  operate  private  branch  exchange 
switchboards  should  proceed  slowly. 

It  was  decided  that  in  the  event  that  the 
cost  of  equipment  for  training  purposes 
could  be  underwritten,  Mr.  Wiley  would 


take  one  class  of  only  six  persons,  and  that 
these  persons  should  be  trained  primarily  to 
teach  other  blind  persons.  It  was  decided 
that  it  would  be  best  to  take  two  persons 
each  from  three  states,  with  the  idea  that 
when  a  class  had  satisfactorily  completed 
the  course  and  additional  positions  were 
available  for  other  blind  persons,  then  other 
classes  would  be  begun. 

In  the  event  that  the  training  equipment 
could  not  be  underwritten,  then  Mr.  Wiley 
was  authorized  to  prepare  for  three  classes 
of  six  students  each,  one  following  the  other 
as  the  previous  class  completed  its  course. 

In  harmony  with  the  wishes  of  the  tele¬ 
phone  companies,  it  was  recommended  that 
no  publicity  be  given  to  this  project  that 
would  encourage  blind  persons  to  believe 
that  widespread  employment  would  result 
from  this  undertaking. 

C.  L.  Broun 

NEW  BLIND  RELIEF  ACT  IN 
WYOMING 

The  Legislature  of  Wyoming  has  recently 
passed  a  pension  act  for  the  blind.  The  State 
Department  of  Public  Welfare  and  the 
County  Department  of  Public  Welfare  are 
designated  to  administer  the  Act.  Those 
eligible  to  be  granted  pensions  must  be 
twenty-one  years  of  age  or  over ;  must  have 
resided  in  Wyoming  for  at  least  ten  years 
immediately  preceding  the  date  of  applica¬ 
tion;  must  be  incapable  of,  or  lack  the  op¬ 
portunity  of,  self-support;  must  not  be,  at 
time  of  making  application,  an  inmate  of  any 
state  institution ;  must  have  less  than  ten  two- 
hundredths  normal  vision. 

The  maximum  sum  of  the  pension  is  $50 
per  month  if  the  applicant  is  the  head  of  a 
family  residing  in  the  state  of  Wyoming,  and 
if  the  applicant  is  not  the  head  of  a  family, 
the  maximum  sum  is  $30  per  month.  The 
license  fees  and  excise  taxes  on  liquors  pro¬ 
vide  the  funds  for  these  pensions. 
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FOR  THE  BLIND 

15  West  16th  Street,  New  York  City 

Please  send  in  promptly  notice 
of  change  of  address,  giving 
both  old  and  new;  always  state 
whether  the  change  is  tempo¬ 
rary  or  permanent 

SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE  |2.00  PER  ANNUM 
COPYRIGHT,  APRIL 

1935 


BASIS  FOR  REHABILITATION 

Because  of  the  wide-spread  interest  in  the 
many  problems  of  vocational  rehabilitation, 
we  are  reprinting  the  following  editorial  on 
the  “Philosophy  of  Rehabilitation”  from  the 
National  Rehabilitation  News,  by  Mr.  Willis 
W.  Grant. 

This  is  a  serious  attempt  by  the  Editor  to 
institute  worth  while  discussion  of  the 
fundamental  concepts  on  which  vocational 
rehabilitation  as  a  tax-supported  service  is, 
or  should  be,  based.  It  is  hoped  that  the  con¬ 
cepts,  their  wording  and  arrangement,  will 
be  subject  to  the  closest  scrutiny  and  criti¬ 
cism.  It  is  hoped  that  the  matter  will  attract 
sufficient  attention  as  the  months  go  by  to 
create  a  list  of  fundamentals  that  can  be  gen¬ 
erally  accepted  and  quoted  as  the  basis  for 
rehabilitation  service  for  disabled  persons. 

1.  The  bare  fact  of  a  physical  impairment, 
however  severe,  does  not  entitle  the  indi¬ 
vidual  to  advantages  greater  than  those  en¬ 
joyed  by  the  normal  population.  He  is 
entitled  to  all  possible  restoration  of  the 
impairment. 

2.  Persons  with  physical  impairments  are 
entitled  to  equality  of  social  and  economic 
opportunity  with  the  normal  population. 

3.  Equality  of  opportunity  does  not  pre¬ 
sume  equality  of  attainment,  which  is  de¬ 
pendent  on  individual  ability,  environment, 
and  many  other  personal  circumstances. 

4.  Any  service  of  rehabilitation  for  per¬ 
sons  disadvantaged  by  physical  impairments 
which  is  supported  by  public  funds  should 
be  confined  to  their  economic  welfare.  It  is 


founded  on  social  justice  and  not  pity  for  an 
inferior  group. 

5.  Society  serves  its  general  welfare  when 
it  provides  for  the  useful  contributions  of 
all  its  members  according  to  individual  capa¬ 
bilities.  Society  is  well  repaid  for  expendi¬ 
tures  to  develop  capabilities  among  persons 
disadvantaged  by  physical  impairments. 

6.  Maudlin  pity  and  exploitation  of  their 
difficulties  are  as  harmful  to  disabled  persons 
as  unreasoning  prejudice  against  them.  Both 
are  atavisms  from  primitive  peoples  and 
are  out  of  place  in  modern  civilization. 

7.  The  most  effective  source  of  happiness 
among  people  with  physical  impairments 
rests  in  a  sense  of  usefulness  and  financial 
independence.  For  the  majority  this  means 
employment  suited  to  their  physical  and 
mental  abilities. 

8.  Mental  and  temperamental  differences 
between  individuals  with  similar  disabilities 
exist  in  the  same  proportion  as  in  the  general 
population.  Where  there  appears  to  be  a 
group  psychology  among  persons  with  simi¬ 
lar  physical  impairments,  it  is  because  of 
close  association  or  common  experiences  and 
not  because  of  the  physical  impairment. 


SPECIAL  COURSES  FOR  TEACHERS  OF 
THE  BLIND 

Special  summer  courses  for  teachers  of 
the  blind  are  being  offered  at  George  Pea¬ 
body  College  for  Teachers,  Nashville,  Ten¬ 
nessee,  June  10  to  July  17.  Full  college  credit 
in  these  courses  is  granted  on  the  same  con¬ 
ditions  as  on  other  work  in  the  college. 

An  effort  has  been  made  to  select  outstand¬ 
ing  people  engaged  in  work  for  the  blind  to 
teach  the  courses  which  have  been  designed 
to  cover  special  needs  of  many  different 
kinds  of  teachers.  Among  those  on  the  sum¬ 
mer  faculty  are  Mrs.  Nannie  M.  Baker,  Mrs. 
Alice  Chatfield,  Miss  Sarah  V.  Long,  Mr. 
Paul  Luther  McFerrin,  Dr.  P.  C.  Potts,  and 
Mr.  Neal  F.  Quimby. 

For  further  information  concerning  the 
summer  courses,  address  I.  S.  Wampler, 
Superintendent,  Tennessee  School  for  the 
Blind,  Director ;  or  the  Register  of  Peabody 
College,  Nashville,  Tennessee. 


FOUND ATIOIS  ACTIVITIES 

News  notes  of  the  current  activities  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  TALKING  BOOK 
MACHINES 

On  March  13,  over  eleven  hundred  Talk¬ 
ing  Book  machine  orders  had  been  filled.  The 
machines  are  distributed  over  the  entire 
country,  but  those  states  leading  in  the  dis¬ 
tribution  are  as  follows:  New  York,  249; 
Pennsylvania,  145 ;  New  Jersey,  loi ;  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia,  65 ;  California  and  Minne¬ 
sota  each  44.  At  present  orders  are  being  re¬ 
ceived  and  filled  at  the  rate  of  about  twenty 
machines  a  week,  showing  an  increasing  in¬ 
terest  in  the  Talking  Book  on  the  part  of 
blind  people  and  their  friends. 

New  titles  for  the  Talking  Book  which 
are  in  the  course  of  preparation  and  which 
will  be  available  in  the  near  future  are : 

Carroll,  Lewis.  Alice  in  Wonderland 
Carroll,  Lewis.  Alice  Through  the  Look¬ 
ing  Glass 

Tarkington,  Booth.  Presenting  Lily 
Mars 

Wilder,  Thornton.  The  Bridge  of  San 
Luis  Rey 

Kelland,  Qarence  Budington.  The  Cat’s 
Paw 

Woollcott,  Alexander.  While  Rome 
Burns 

The  last  named  title  is  being  read  for  record¬ 
ing  in  part  by  the  author. 

EXHIBITION  OF  “MISS  FARREN” 

Through  the  courtesy  of  an  anonymous 
friend  of  the  Foundation,  who  recently  pur¬ 
chased  the  famous  painting  by  Sir  Thomas 
I.awrence,  “Miss  Farren,”  from  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  J.  P.  Morgan,  an  exhibition  of 
the  picture  was  held  at  the  Knoedler  Galleries 
in  New  York  City  from  February  18  to 


March  2.  The  proceeds  of  the  exhibition, 
which  amounted  to  over  $400,  were  donated 
to  the  Foundation  for  use  in  work  for  the 
blind.  Miss  Farren,  later  the  Countess  of 
Derby,  was  painted  in  1790  when  Lawrence 
was  only  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  the 
picture  established  him  almost  immediately 
as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Early  English 
School.  The  picture  remained  in  the  Derby 
family  for  many  years,  finally  becoming  a 
part  of  the  collection  of  L.  Neumann,  from 
whom  Mr.  Morgan  acquired  it  in  1906.  The 
identity  of  the  present  owner,  who  purchased 
the  picture  for  approximately  $200,000,  has 
not  been  divulged. 

READING  LISTS  FOR  APRIL  AND  MAY 

“Home  Teaching”  is  the  subject  of  the 
Reading  List  which  will  be  released  on  April 
I.  The  list  for  May  will  be  on  the  subject  of 
vocational  guidance  and  placement.  These 
lists  will  probably  be  the  last  to  be  printed  by 
the  Foundation  until  next  fall.  They  may 
be  obtained  upon  request. 

NEW  COMMISSION  FOR  THE  BLIND 

After  more  than  a  year  of  intensive  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  the  State  Legislature  of  North 
Carolina  has  recently  enacted  a  law  establish¬ 
ing  a  commission  for  the  blind  in  that  state. 
Twenty-five  thousand  dollars  has  been  appro¬ 
priated  for  the  first  year’s  work  of  the  Com¬ 
mission. 

PRESIDENT’S  REPORT 

The  President’s  Annual  Report  for  1934, 
which  summarizes  the  Foundation’s  activi¬ 
ties  during  the  year,  has  been  published  in 
inkprint.  Copies  may  be  had  upon  request. 
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SPECIAL  STEAMSHIP  RATES  FOR 
BLIND  PEOPLE 

Recently  the  Transatlantic  Passenger  Con¬ 
ference  announced  that  a  blind  person  and  his 
guide  could  now  travel  for  one  and  one-half 
fares.  This  achievement  is  a  result  of  negotia¬ 
tion  by  the  Foundation  with  representatives 
of  the  transatlantic  steamship  lines  during 
the  last  year.  Residents  of  the  United  States 
wishing  to  secure  the  benefits  of  this  special 
tariff  may  apply  to  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind.  Residents  of  Canada  should 
apply  to  the  Canadian  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  i86  Beverley  Street,  Toronto  2, 
Ontario. 

SURVEYS  OF  THE  BLIND 

At  the  request  of  the  Colorado  State  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  Blind,  the  Field  Department 
of  the  Foundation  is  conducting  a  survey  of 
the  blind  of  that  state.  A  similar  survey  has 
been  carried  on  in  Kentucky,  and  a  third 
survey  will  be  soon  under  way  in  Atlanta, 
Georgia. 

NEW  FOUNDATION  HEADQUARTERS 

On  April  26th  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  moved  its  activities  into  its  new 
building  at  15  West  i6th  Street.  The  three 
stories  and  full  basement  of  the  building 
house  the  executive  offices,  the  Library,  the 
Talking  Book  recording  studios  and  demon¬ 
stration  room,  and  the  braille  printing  shop. 

ANNUAL  MEETING 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  members  of 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  will 
be  held  Tuesday  afternoon,  June  nth,  at 
three  o’clock  in  the  Foundation’s  new  offices, 
15  West  i6th  Street,  New  York  City. 

Reports  on  the  past  year’s  work  will  be 
made  at  the  A.A.W.B.  convention  in  Louis¬ 
ville,  June  24  to  28. 


HONORING  DR.  ARMITAGE 

Recently  the  London  County  Council 
honored  Dr.  Thomas  Rhoades  Armitage  {see 
frontispiece)  by  placing  a  tablet  in  his  mem¬ 
ory  on  his  house  at  33  Cambridge  Square. 
Dr.  Armitage  was  the  founder  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Blind  Association,  which  was 
later  called  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind.  He  was  instrumental,  also,  by  his 
generous  and  inspiring  support  of  the  plans 
of  Sir  Francis  Campbell,  in  founding  the 
Royal  Normal  College  and  Academy  of 
Music  for  the  Blind  in  1872. 

FEDERAL  AID  FOR  THE  BLIND 

{Continued  from  page  71) 

purposes  during  the  fiscal  year  next  preced¬ 
ing  the  passage  of  this  act,  unless  special  cir¬ 
cumstances  can  be  shown ;  and,  if  an  alloca¬ 
tion  under  paragraph  (2)  of  sub-section  (a) 
of  this  section  is  requested,  the  conditions 
leading  to  such  request.  A  state  plan  must 
include  reasonable  provision  for  state  admin¬ 
istration,  adequate  facilities  for  locating  and 
certifying  blind  persons,  adequate  medical 
care  of  the  eyes,  reasonable  provision  for 
vocational  training,  employment,  and  home 
instruction  of  the  blind,  and  cooperation 
with  medical,  health  and  welfare  groups  and 
organizations.  When  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
deems  a  state  plan  and  the  administration 
thereof  to  be  in  reasonable  conformity  with 
the  provisions  of  this  section,  he  shall  ap¬ 
prove  the  same  and  send  due  notice  of  such 
approval  to  the  state  agency  concerned. 

(d)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  a 
blind  person  shall  be  defined  to  mean  one 
whose  vision  is  insufficient  for  the  ordinary 
activities  of  life  for  which  eyesight  is  essen¬ 
tial,  such  insufficiency  of  vision  to  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  examination  by  a  regular  practic¬ 
ing  physician,  skilled  in  diseases  of  the  eye; 
provided  that  such  examining  physician 
shall  certify  in  writing  the  diagnosis,  prc^- 
nosis,  and  visual  acuity  of  the  person  exam¬ 
ined,  and  shall  state  whether  in  his  opinion 
such  person  is  blind  within  the  meaning  of 
this  act  and  whether  there  is  any  likelihood 
that  his  vision  could  be  restored  or  improved 
by  proper  treatment,  operation,  or  adjust¬ 
ment  of  glasses. 
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ANDREW  JACKSON  CALDWELL 

When  Andrew  Jackson  Caldwell  (Louisi¬ 
ana  State  University  B.A.  and  M.A.)  was 
appointed  Superintendent  of  the  Louisiana 
State  School  for  the  Blind  in  1921,  after 
thirteen  years  of  work  for  sighted  children 
in  his  native  state,  his  educational  training 
and  his  desire  to  serve  made  him  revolution¬ 
ize  the  training  of  the  blind  in  Louisiana.  He 
not  only  secured  new  administration  and  au¬ 
ditorium  buildings,  among  which  were  Harris 
Hall,  Clarke  Building,  Caldwell  Hall,  Huey 
P.  Long  Building,  the  Museum,  Hospital, 
and  the  Boys’  Industrial  Shop,  but  he  put 
new  life  and  ideas  into  the  curricula  of  the 
school.  The  mind  which  wished  to  light  the 
way  to  others  was  not  slow  in  recognizing 
the  newest  ways.  In  seeking  these  new  ways 
and  applying  them  to  the  groups  under  his 
care,  he  showed  his  resourcefulness  and  defi¬ 
nite  aims.  He  gladly  shared  with  others  all 
that  was  worth  while  and  proved  his  efficiency 
so  thoroughly  with  the  blind  that  his  duties 
were  extended  to  the  State  School  for  the 
Deaf. 

Realizing  that  he  was  able  to  serve  his  spe¬ 
cial  group  best  when  he  could  bring  them  the 
knowledge  that  came  from  acquaintance  of 
other  organizations,  he  became  a  leader  in 
other  welfare  and  civic  movements.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  of 
Baton  Rouge  and  Superintendent  of  the 
Sunday  School.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  Boy 
Scouts,  and  was  also  a  Rotarian  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Capitol  Lodge  No.  399  of  the  Masonic 
Order.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  the 
Advisory  Committee  for  Prevention  of 
Blindness,  the  American  Association  of 


Workers  for  the  Blind,  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  Teaching  of  Speech  to  the 
Deaf,  the  Conference  of  Superintendents  and 
Principals  of  the  American  Schools  for  the 
Deaf,  and  the  Convention  of  American  In¬ 
structors  of  the  Deaf.  He  was  also  chairman 
of  the  handicapped  section  of  the  Louisiana 
Teachers’  Association.  His  simplicity  and 
greatness  made  him  a  valued  member  of  these 
groups  and  a  leader  in  civic  welfare.  During 
his  last  week,  before  his  passing  on  January 
25,  he  had  arranged  a  meeting  of  the  Louisi¬ 
ana  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness, 
which  was  to  have  the  inspiration  and  direc¬ 
tion  of  Lewis  H.  Carris  of  the  National  So¬ 
ciety  for  Prevention  of  Blindness. 

Mr.  Caldwell’s  innate  kindness  and  consid¬ 
eration  endeared  him  to  all.  Few  men  have 
been  able  to  do  for  the  handicapped  blind 
youth  in  one  state  what  this  “Greatheart” 
among  the  workers  for  the  blind  has  done  for 
those  in  Louisiana.  All  who  knew  him  rejoice 
that  Mrs.  Caldwell  has  been  appointed  to  fol¬ 
low  him  in  this  work  which  he  promoted  so 
well. 

S.  M.  Green 

DOUGLAS  FOX  WOOD,  M.D. 

The  death  of  Dr.  Douglas  Fox  Wood,  of 
Minneapolis,  occurred  in  St.  Petersburg, 
Florida  on  February  9. 

Dr.  Wood,  who  was  ophthalmologist  for 
the  Minnesota  State  School  for  the  Blind 
at  Faribault  for  thirty  years,  was  largely 
instrumental  in  establishing  the  Sight-Saving 
Classes  in  the  Minneapolis  Public  Schools 
in  1919.  Through  the  years  he  has  given  un- 
stintingly  of  his  professional  skill,  his  wide 
experience,  and  his  warm,  personal  friend¬ 
ship  to  these  handicapped  children.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Minneapolis  Society  for  the  Blind  from  1916 
until  he  retired,  and  his  unselfish  service  has 
contributed  to  the  comfort  and  encourage¬ 
ment  of  hundreds  of  needy  eye  patients.  He 
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had  the  mind  of  the  trained  scientist  and  the 
heart  of  the  real  philanthropist  in  that  he 
worked  for  the  joy  of  working,  irrespective 
of  financial  reward. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Hennepin  County 
Medical  Association,  the  American  Medical 
Association,  the  Minnesota  Academy  of 
Ophthalmology,  and  the  American  Academy 
of  Ophthalmology. 


RESIGNATIONS 


DR.  VAN  CLEVE  RETIRES 

On  March  i,  announcement  was  made  of 
the  retirement  of  Dr.  Edward  M.  Van  Cleve 
as  Principal  of  the  New  York  Institute  for 
the  Education  of  the  Blind  and  his  appoint¬ 
ment  as  Principal  Emeritus.  He  was  stricken 
with  a  sudden  severe  illness  on  February  8, 
but  is  reported  to  be  recovering,  although 
his  activities  are  at  present  greatly  restricted. 
An  expression  of  appreciation  of  Dr.  Van 
Cleve’s  long  service  will  be  published  in  a 
later  issue  of  this  magazine. 

MISS  CARMER  RESIGNS 

On  March  i.  Miss  Dorothy  Ross  Carmer 
resigned  as  Supervisor  of  the  Industrial  De¬ 
partment  of  the  New  York  State  Commis¬ 
sion  for  the  Blind.  Miss  Carmer’s  work  in 
this  field  during  the  past  twelve  years  has 
been  of  infinite  value  through  her  careful 
and  interesting  studies  of  developments  in 
work  for  the  blind  both  here  and  abroad. 

Some  of  the  high  lights  resulting  from  the 
study  of  specific  projects  by  Miss  Carmer 
are  the  establishment  of  the  Community 
Craft  Weavers  under  the  New  York  Guild 
for  the  Jewish  blind,  the  four  months’  train¬ 
ing  of  qualified  student  aides  to  increase  the 
number  of  experienced  instructors  in  weav¬ 
ing  for  the  blind,  and  the  employment  of  an 
occupational  therapist  to  carry  on  the  work 


with  the  resident  blind  of  Welfare  Island 
Her  study  in  1926  of  factory  placement  in 
Germany  and  blind  employees  in  an  elec¬ 
trical  plant  in  Berlin  subsequently  led  to  the  j 
experimental  toyshop  started  by  the  Com¬ 
mission  in  the  Brooklyn  A.I.C.P.  Toy  and 
wood-working  shops  opened  soon  after  in 
Chicago,  Albany,  and  Rochester  as  a  result 
of  this  experiment. 

Miss  Carmer,  whose  background  aside 
from  work  for  the  blind  consists  of  acting 
as  Chief  Aide  in  the  Neuro-Psychiatric  Unit, 
being  sent  to  France  during  the  War,  and 
later  being  connected  with  the  Army  of  Oc¬ 
cupation,  has  contributed  much  to  the  for¬ 
ward  thinking  ideas  of  industrial  work  for 
the  blind.  Her  future  plans  are  not  yet  ready 
for  publication,  as  she  is  to  be  abroad  for 
several  months.  It  is  hoped  that  she  intends 
to  continue  in  work  for  the  blind. 


SUMMER  TRAINING  COURSES 

Courses  for  the  training  of  teachers  and 
supervisors  of  sight-saving  classes  will  be 
offered  at  the  1935  summer  sessions  of : 

Western  Reserve  University,  Cleveland, 
Ohio — ^June  24  to  August  2. 

State  Teachers  College,  Buffalo,  New  York 
— July  I  to  August  9. 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
New  York  City — July  8  to  August  16. 

Details  regarding  the  courses  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  writing  to  the  office  of  the  regis¬ 
trar  of  the  university  or  college  offering  the 
course,  or  by  writing  the  directors  in  charge 
of  the  courses,  respectively: 

Olive  S.  Peck,  Supervisor  of  Sight- Saving 
Classes  of  Northern  Ohio,  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Matie  M.  Carter,  Supervisor  of  Sight-Savii^ 
Classes,  State  Education  Department, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

Winifred  Hathaway,  Associate  Diredor, 
National  Society  for  Prevention  of.  Blind¬ 
ness,  50  West  50th  Street,  New  York  City. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


NEW  DIRECTOR  OF  SOCIAL 
WELFARE 

On  January  7,  Mr.  Edward  M.  Dowling 
assumed  the  duties  of  Director  of  Social 
Welfare  of  the  New  York  Association  for 
the  Blind,  taking  the  post  left  vacant  by  the 
late  Mr.  Herman  M.  Immeln,  who  at  the 
time  of  his  death  was  also  President  of 
the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind.  Mr.  Dowling’s  position  is  an  ex¬ 
tremely  important  one  in  work  for  the  blind 
because  of  the  great  number  of  blind  people 
in  New  York  City  and  because  of  the  great 
variety  of  activities  for  the  blind  which  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  program  of  the  New  York  As¬ 
sociation. 

Mr.  Dowling  is  thirty-nine  years  of  age 
and  is  a  native  of  Ohio.  The  World  War  in¬ 
terrupted  his  college  education  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania  after  two  years,  and 
when  he  was  able  to  resume  his  studies, 
he  decided  to  specialize  in  the  social  service 
field.  This  training  was  taken  at  the  Lake 
Geneva,  Wisconsin,  Summer  School  and  the 
Eastern  Training  School  for  Social  Service 
Workers  at  Silver  Bay,  New  York.  In  four 
j  years  he  had  completed  the  required  course, 
but  continued  to  take  postgraduate  work  for 
three  more  summers. 

I  In  the  meantime  Mr.  Dowling  had  become 
5  active  in  social  service  work.  Upon  returning 
as  Camp  Counselor  at  Camp  Wildwood, 
-  Kineo,  Maine,  he  accepted  a  position  as  Di- 
'  rector  of  the  newly  formed  Community 
I  Centre  in  Hayden  Square,  Cleveland  in 
1  1920.  In  1921  he  was  offered  a  position  as 
f  General  Secretary  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  at  Belle¬ 
vue,  Ohio.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a  ten- 
.  year  period  of  service  in  various  fields  of 
E  Y.M.C.A.  work,  which  included  the  organ- 
[  ization  and  promotion  of  new  Y.M.C.A.s, 
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industrial  work,  case-study  and  relief  work, 
vocational  guidance,  work  with  the  foreign 
bom  and  the  handicapped,  and  the  directing 
of  summer  camps  for  boys  and  gprls.  Mr. 
Dowling  came  to  New  York  City  in  1932  to 
work  with  the  Children’s  Aid  Society,  Har¬ 
lem  House. 

NEW  HEAD  AT  NEW  YORK 
INSTITUTE 

Succeeding  Dr.  Edward  .M.  Van  Cleve, 
Dr.  Merle  E.  Frampton,  former  Director  of 
Westminister  Foundation,  Inc.,  Boston,  as¬ 
sumed  the  duties  of  Principal  of  the  New 
York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind  on  March  l. 

Although  fairly  new  in  work  for  the  blind, 
Dr.  Frampton  has  long  been  active  in  edu¬ 
cational  fields.  A  graduate  of  Boston  Uni¬ 
versity,  he  holds  a  Ph.D.  degree  from  Har¬ 
vard  University  and  an  LL.D.  degree  from 
the  College  of  the  Ozarks.  Among  the 
scholastic  positions  he  has  held  have  been 
those  of  Professor  of  Sociology  and  Eco¬ 
nomics,  Boston  University ;  Associate 
Dean,  Boston  University  School  of  Re¬ 
ligious  Education  and  Social  Service;  and 
Vice-President,  College  of  the  Ozarks.  In 
addition,  he  has  been  Educational  Director 
and  a  lecturer  in  sociology  for  the  National 
Board  of  Missions. 

In  1932,  Dr.  Frampton  held  a  Social  Sci¬ 
ence  Research  Fellowship  with  the  Social 
Science  Research  Council ;  and  in  that  same 
year,  he  acted  as  a  member  of  President 
Hoover’s  Commission  on  Home  Ownership 
and  Home  Building.  He  has  also  had  experi¬ 
ence  as  boys’  worker  and  case  worker  in 
Y.M.C.A.’s  and  social  settlements  in  Chicago, 
Boston,  and  Dallas,  Texas. 

Among  the  publications  which  bear  Dr. 
Frampton’s  name  are  Survey  of  Handicap¬ 
ped  in  Boston,  President  Hoover's  Com¬ 
mission  Reports  on  Housing,  and  his  most 
recent  book,  published  in  January  of  this 
year.  Family  and  Society. 
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FOREIGN  NEWS 


SOCIAL  CONDITIONS  OF  THE  BLIND 
IN  FINLAND 

The  Ministry  of  Social  Affairs  of  Fin¬ 
land  has  recently  published  a  report  of  a 
study,  made  during  1934  by  the  Social  Re¬ 
search  Bureau  of  the  Ministry,  concerning 
the  social  condition  of  the  blind  throughout 
the  country.  Defining  a  blind  person  as  one, 
“who,  by  the  aid  of  his  own  sight,  is  not 
able  to  move  around  alone  in  unknown  sur¬ 
roundings,”  the  number  of  blind  people  in 
Finland  was  set  at  2,684. 

One  thousand  and  eighty-six  of  these 
people  were  found  to  be  single,  786  were 
married,  and  779  were  either  widowed  or 
divorced.  In  general,  the  men  who  were 
blind  were  younger  than  the  women. 

Accidents  and  wounds  accounted  for  17.9 
per  cent  of  the  blindness;  maladies  of  the 
eyes  or  of  the  central  nerves  accounted  for 
35.9  per  cent ;  and  8.7  per  cent  of  blindness 
was  caused  from  other  illnesses.  Seven  and 
three-tenths  per  cent  lost  their  vision  grad¬ 
ually;  4.4  per  cent  resulted  from  old  age; 
and  in  25.8  per  cent,  the  cause  of  blindness 
was  unknown. 

Although  only  a  small  percentage  of  the 
blind  people,  28.1  per  cent,  had  received 
vocational  instruction,  about  54.4  per  cent 
of  the  2,684  blind  people  were  capable  of 
working.  Five  hundred  and  ninety-three  had 
studied  trades  in  the  schools  for  the  blind; 
loi,  in  the  workshops  for  the  blind;  and  59 
had  followed  some  special  course.  Only  33.3 
per  cent  of  the  people  actually  had  some 
trade,  the  commonest  trades  being  brush¬ 
making,  basket-making,  and  massage.  Agri¬ 
culture,  household  tasks,  and  various  crafts 
were  engaged  in  by  only  a  small  percentage 
of  the  blind  population. 

It  was  found  that  25.0  per  cent  of  all  the 
blind  could  partially,  at  least,  live  by  their 


own  work;  32.6  per  cent,  on  the  contrary,  j 
depended  upon  help  from  others;  and  42.4 
per  cent  were  dependent  upon  pensions  or 
public  assistance  of  some  sort. 

The  research  study  of  the  social  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  blind  in  Finland  showed  that  the 
blind  in  that  country  were  principally  per¬ 
sons  aged  or  incapable  of  working.  They 
could  rarely  earn  their  living  without  aid  of 
some  sort,  and  even  those  who  were  capable 
of  working,  or  who  had  a  profession,  could 
rarely  obtain  sufficient  work  to  keep  them¬ 
selves  and  their  families. 

MEETING  OF  RUSSIAN  SOCIETY  FOR 
THE  BLIND 

The  meeting  of  the  Central  Board  of  the 
All-Russian  Society  of  the  Blind  was  held 
at  Gorky-Nizhni-Novgorod  in  January  of 
this  year.  The  instructors  of  all  the  district, 
regional,  and  republic  branches  of  the  Society 
participated  in  the  meeting. 

Of  special  interest  at  this  meeting  was  the 
discussion  of  the  reorganization  of  the  So¬ 
ciety,  which  was  accomplished  recently  by 
abolishing  the  intermediate  organizations 
between  the  district  board  and  the  local  sta¬ 
tions,  thus  reducing  the  administrative  staff 
with  a  resultant  yearly  saving  of  about  half 
a  million  roubles.  Another,  and  very  impor¬ 
tant,  result  of  the  reorganization  was  the 
fact  that  the  central  organizations  work 
in  closer  contact  with  each  other  and  indi¬ 
vidual  members  of  the  Society. 

At  the  beginning  of  1935,  there  were  ro¬ 
istered  239  industrial  and  training  shops 
for  the  blind.  Inasmuch  as  the  majority  of 
these  shops  were  organized  on  a  small  scale, 
it  was  decided  to  amalgamate  a  great  many 
of  them  in  order  to  achieve  a  maximum  work¬ 
ing  efficiency.  Seven  hundred  blind  worlcers 
are  studying  in  schools  for  adult  blind  people; 
400  are  studying  in  schools  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion  ;  and  about  5,000  blind  children  are  at¬ 
tending  high  schools. 


BULLETIN  BOARD 

News  items  from  agencies  for  the  Hind  in  all  parts  of  the  country  are  desired 
for  these  pages.  AU  manuscripts  should  be  in  the  Editor’s  hands  four  weeks 
before  the  date  of  publication. 


Massachusetts  Association  for  Promoting  the 
Interests  of  the  Adult  Blind — At  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Association,  the 
following  people  were  elected  to  office:  Presi¬ 
dent,  J.  Amory  Jeffries ;  Honorary  Vice-Presi¬ 
dents,  Dr.  Edward  E.  Allen,  Dr.  Helen  Keller; 
Vice-Presidents,  Arthur  F.  Sullivan,  Miss  Lucy 
Wright;  Treasurer,  William  A.  Parker;  Secre¬ 
tary,  Francis  M.  Andrews,  Jr. 

Pennsylvania  Home  Teaching  Society  and 
Free  Circulating  Library  for  the  Blind — The 
Board  of  Managers  of  the  Pennsylvania  Home 
Teaching  Society  accepted  with  regret  the  resig¬ 
nation  of  Miss  Martha  E.  Howland,  effective 
January  i,  1935.  Miss  Howland  was  a  home 
teacher  with  the  Society  for  thirty-two  years. 
Miss  Marie  King,  a  graduate  of  Overbrook 
and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  succeeds 
her. 

New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind — Dr. 
F.  Park  Lewis,  of  Buffalo,  has  been  re¬ 
appointed  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Visitors 
of  the  New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind. 
Dr.  Lewis  has  been  continuously  a  member  of 
the  Board  since  1893  and  has  been  President 
of  the  Board  since  1900  .  .  .  Through  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  the  TER  A,  a  concrete  road  was  built 
last  fall  through  Richmond  Avenue,  which 
crosses  the  School  property. 

Delaware  Commission  for  the  Blind — Appli¬ 
cation  for  a  vending  concession  in  the  Wil¬ 
mington  Post-office  has  been  made,  and  the 
postmaster  is  much  interested  in  the  project. 
A  blind  candidate  has  been  selected,  and  the 
project  only  awaits  the  consent  of  the  post¬ 
master  ...  In  co-operation  with  the  Wilming¬ 
ton  Chamber  of  Commerce,  an  effort  is  being 
made  to  bolster  the  sale  of  brooms,  mops, 
brushes,  etc.,  in  the  city  and  its  environs  .  .  . 
The  Reverend  Dr.  Charles  L.  Candee,  Secre¬ 
tary  and  Assistant  Treasurer,  recently  resigned 
from  the  Board  of  the  Delaware  Commission. 


He  had  served  for  five  years,  and  it  was  with 
deep  regret  that  his  resignation  was  accepted. 
A  successor  has  not  yet  been  appointed. 

Topeka  Association  of  Blind  for  Service,  Inc. 
— In  November,  1934,  the  annual  election  was 
held,  the  following  persons  being  elected  to  serve 
for  the  present  year:  Fred  Hess,  President; 
Cecile  Hamilton,  Vice-President;  Mrs.  G.  R. 
McDuffie,  Secretary;  J.  W.  Grant,  Treasurer; 
Directors,  Miss  Lovelia  Hilty,  E.  R.  Sellers; 
Qerk  of  the  Board,  Miss  Agnes  A.  Trainer. 

Connecticut  Board  of  Education  of  the  Blind 
— The  Connecticut  Board  of  Education  of  the 
Blind  has  introduced  two  bills  in  the  General 
Assembly  which  was  convened  in  January.  One 
of  the  bills  is  to  secure  an  appropriation  of 
$4,500  which  will  enable  the  Board  to  distribute 
one  hundred  Talking  Book  machines  to  needy 
blind  persons.  The  State  Board  has  accepted 
its  suggested  quota  of  one  hundred  machines 
to  be  secured  by  the  end  of  the  calendar  year. 
This  bill  has  been  referred  to  the  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committee.  The  other  bill  is  one  which 
would  extend  the  benefits  of  the  Mothers’  Pen¬ 
sion  Act  to  the  wives  of  blind  men.  There  are 
about  thirty-five  families  in  Connecticut,  in 
which  a  husband  and  breadwinner  has  been 
blinded,  which  would  benefit  by  the  terms  of 
this  bill.  Other  families  of  blind  men  in  the 
state,  otherwise  eligible  for  its  benefits,  are 
disbarred  because  of  certain  provisions,  such 
as  lack  of  citizenship,  property  holdings,  etc. 

West  Virginia  State  Schools  for  the  Deaf 
and  the  Blind — The  West  Virginia  Board  of 
Control  has  allocated  to  the  broomshop  the  fur¬ 
nishing  of  all  brooms  for  state  institutions.  This 
will  afford  work  for  a  number  of  blind  people 
during  the  summer  months  .  .  .  Two  Talking 
Books,  purchased  last  year,  are  proving  quite 
helpful  as  well  as  entertaining  ...  A  number 
of  students  of  the  School  have  evidenced  keen 
interest  in  the  piano-tuning  class  which  is  given 
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this  year.  Mr.  McKinley,  from  the  Texas  School 
for  the  Blind,  instructor  of  the  class,  reports 
a  number  of  enrolments  .  ,  .  The  enrolment  at 
the  School  for  the  Blind  for  the  term  1934- 
35  to  date  is  119. 

Mecklenburg  County  Association  for  the 
Blind — On  February  13,  the  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee  elected  Rabbi  William  Greenberg  President 
of  the  Association  to  complete  the  unexpired 
term  of  Dr.  Edgar  Gammon,  who  resigned  on 
account  of  ill  health. 

Montreal  Association  for  the  Blind — Phillip 
E.  Layton,  President  of  the  Montreal  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  Captain  E.  A.  Baker,  Secretary  of 
the  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
presented  the  case  for  the  sightless  before  the 
Industrial  and  International  Relations  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  February  21 
in  connection  with  the  question  of  pensions  for 
blind  persons.  Other  countries,  employing  pen¬ 
sions  for  the  blind,  were  cited  in  the  arguments 
in  favor  of  pensions. 

Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction 
of  the  Blind — A  number  of  interesting  visitors 
have  recently  appeared  before  the  children  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Institution,  among  them  being 
Henry  Red  Eagle,  a  full-blooded  Algonquin 
Indian,  who  was  secured  through  the  courtesy 
of  Gimbel  Brothers,  where  he  appeared  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  exhibition  of  prehistoric  ani¬ 
mals.  Red  Eagle  gave  an  instructive  and 
enlightening  talk,  lasting  a  half  hour.  He 
stayed  another  hour  to  allow  the  pupils  to  “look 
him  over”  with  their  fingers,  as  he  was  in  full 
tribal  dress.  The  questions  asked  by  the  pupils 
indicated  that  they  have  considerable  accurate 
information  concerning  the  American  Indian. 
On  February  13,  “Roxy”  came  to  the  school 
with  the  leader  of  his  orchestra,  three  singers, 
and  three  girls  who  gave  an  exhibition  of  tap 
dancing.  A  program  of  about  an  hour’s  length 
was  given,  followed  by  three  numbers  sung  by 
our  pupils — ^two  a  capella,  and  one  accompanied 
by  piano  and  organ.  At  the  close  of  the  pro¬ 
gram,  Roxy  invited  the  whole  school  to  go 
down  to  the  theater  as  soon  as  it  could  be  ar¬ 
ranged.  This  invitation  was  accepted  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Tuesday  ,  .  .  The  boys  of  the  wrestling 


team  have  just  completed  their  third  undefeated 
season.  The  teams  with  which  they  competed  I 
this  year  were  the  Freshman  team  at  the  Uni-  ' 
versity  of  Pennsylvania,  Upper  Merion  High  - 
School,  Lansdowne  High  School,  Episcopal 
Academy,  the  New  York  Institute  for  the  Blind,  I 
and  the  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind.  This  is  I 
the  first  year  that  competitions  with  other 
schools  for  the  blind  have  been  held.  Much  ■ 
wholesome  publicity  has  been  accorded  through  I 
the  newspapers  and  radio,  sports  announcen  1 
making  every  effort  to  acquaint  the  public  with 
the  capabilities  of  blind  boys  in  wrestling. 

National  Library  for  the  Blind,  Inc. — During 
the  year  1934,  the  National  Library  loaned  on 
an  average  of  181  books  per  week  and  23  i 
periodicals  per  week.  At  present  there  are  ap¬ 
proximately  12,000  volumes  in  braille  and  Moon 
in  the  Library,  serving  about  1,500  blind  read¬ 
ers  in  forty-eight  states,  Canada,  Mexico,  Cuba, 
Hawaii,  Philippines,  and  China.  The  daily  cir¬ 
culation  varies  from  thirty  to  fifty  volumes. 
The  Library  employs  six  blind  employees  and  " 
one  sighted  Director,  and  also  has  forty  blind 
transcribers  registered. 

Missouri  Cotnmission  for  the  Blind — The 
Fourth  St.  Louis  Educational  Week  for  the 
Blind  will  be  held  April  29  to  May  4  at  the 
Municipal  Auditorium  in  St.  Louis.  Each  of  the 
agencies  engaged  in  the  eradication  of  blind-  1 
ness,  conservation  of  vision,  and  work  for  the 
betterment  of  those  already  sightless,  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  acquaint  the  public  with  the 
programs  of  its  organization.  In  addition  to 
the  exhibits,  there  will  be  a  tea  room  conducted 
each  day  by  the  church  women  of  St.  Louis.  ^ 
Afternoon  programs  of  entertainment  will  be  - 
sponsored  by  women’s  clubs  and  auxiliaries. 
The  Honorable  Bernard  F.  Dickmann,  Mayor  r 
of  St.  Louis,  is  Honorary  Chairman ;  Mrs.  Car- 
roll  Smith,  General  Chairman;  and  Mrs.  Mary 
E.  Ryder,  Organizer. 

I 

Braille  Circulating  Library  (Richmond,  Vir¬ 
ginia) — The  Braille  Circulating  Library  has 
added  a  number  of  new  books  to  its  collection. 
Among  the  new  authors  represented  are  Rosa¬ 
lind  Goforth,  S.  D.  Gordon,  James  M.  Gray,  i 
H.  A.  Ironside,  Marie  Monsen,  Edith  Norton,  i 
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H.  W.  Pope,  Griffith  Thomas,  and  G.  Trumbull. 
Any  of  these  books  may  be  borrowed  upon 
request 

Washington  School  for  the  Blind  (Van¬ 
couver) — Mr.  Taro  Aoki,  a  graduate  of  the 
School  in  1933,  sailed  from  San  Francisco  on 
December  28  with  Dr.  Iwahashi  who  has  in¬ 
vited  him  to  become  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
Municipal  School  for  the  Blind  in  Osaka,  Japan 
. . .  One  of  the  projects  of  the  Washington 
Emergency  Relief  Administration  has  been  the 
painting  of  the  school  rooms,  redecorating  the 
auditorium,  and  building  a  running  track  for 
the  boys  of  the  School. 

National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind¬ 
ness-Miss  Pauline  Brooks,  Chief  of  the  School 
Health  Section,  Welfare  Division,  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Life  Insurance  Company,  has  recently  be¬ 
come  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness. 

Connecticut  Institute  for  the  Blind — ^The 
Nursery  for  the  Blind  at  Farmington,  Connecti¬ 
cut,  one  of  the  institutions  of  the  Connecticut 
Institute,  was  burned  about  seven  o’clock  Thurs¬ 
day  evening,  January  24,  as  a  result  of  a  fire 
which  was  started  in  the  basement.  Twenty 
children  were  removed  to  the  school  for  the 
blind  in  Hartford.  The  building  and  contents 
were  lost.  The  plant  was  valued  at  about  $15,000 
and  was  insured.  A  bill  has  been  introduced 
into  the  General  Assembly  asking  for  an  ap¬ 
propriation  of  $75,000  to  erect  a  new  building 
on  the  grounds  of  the  school  at  Hartford.  The 
new  building  will  be  used  for  kindergarten  and 
primary  grade  work. 

FuU  Gospel  Publishing  Company  for  the  Blind 
(Florida) — The  Full  Gospel  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  has  considerably  increased  its  library  fa¬ 
cilities.  It  now  has  in  its  library  more  than 
three  hundred  volumes.  This  strictly  religious 
literature  is  available  to  any  who  desire  it. 
Address  Full  Gospel  Publishing  Company  for 
Ae  Blind,  431  Delaney  Street,  Orlando,  Florida. 

New  Hampshire  Association  for  the  Blind — 
At  an  annual  meeting  in  1933,  the  Monadnock 
Association  for  the  Blind  became  a  state-wide 
organization,  changing  its  name  to  the  New 


Hampshire  Association  for  the  Blind.  At  pres¬ 
ent  it  is  supported  entirely  by  voluntary  con¬ 
tributions  and  the  membership  dues.  Mrs. 
Thomas  H.  McKittrick  is  President,  and  Mrs. 
J.  D.  Barney,  of  Dublin,  New  Hampshire,  is 
Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Alabama  Institute  for  Deaf  and  Blind — The 
pupils  of  the  SchocJ  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind 
have  recently  printed  a  booklet  describing  Ala¬ 
bama’s  special  service  for  the  blind,  as  outlined 
in  the  Oliver  Act  which  was  approved  by  the 
Legislature  in  1927.  The  service  provided  for  in 
this  Act  includes  the  preparation  of  a  register 
of  blind  persons  living  in  Alabama;  mainten¬ 
ance  of  a  bureau  of  information,  showing  the 
distribution  of  the  blind  in  the  state  by  coun¬ 
ties,  age  groups,  race,  and  sex,  as  well  as  show¬ 
ing,  also,  the  cause  and  extent  of  blindness, 
means  of  support,  occupations  before  and  after 
blindness,  etc. ;  vocational  training,  including  vo¬ 
cational  g^uidance,  actual  occupational  training, 
and  placement  in  employment ;  home  instruction 
of  the  blind ;  and  prevention  of  blindness.  At  the 
meeting  of  the  last  Legislature,  the  Oliver  Act 
was  amended,  thereby  making  possible  a  joint 
program  of  service  for  blind  women  in  their 
homes.  This  service,  as  well  as  that  included  in 
the  original  Act,  is  being  promoted  by  the  State 
Department  of  Education  and  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Alabama  Institute  for  Deaf 
and  Blind. 

Indiana  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  Inc. — The  annual  convention  of  the 
Indiana  Association  will  be  held  in  Indi¬ 
anapolis,  June  7  and  8,  in  the  Palm  Room 
of  the  Qaypool  Hotel.  Further  information 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Association,  Mrs.  John  Rickrich,  510  West 
31st  Street,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind. 
— On  Thursday  evening,  March  21,  the 
School  held  its  Fiftieth  Anniversary  Ex¬ 
ercises  at  the  school  auditorium.  In  addition 
to  the  program  of  musical,  dramatic,  and 
dance  numbers  given  by  the  pupils,  special 
speakers  were  present,  among  whom  were 
Mr.  W.  Laurens  Walker,  of  South  Carolina; 
Dr.  E.  McK.  Goodwin,  of  North  Carolina; 
and  Dr.  Ignatius  Bjorlee,  of  Maryland. 


CONCERNING  THE  TALKING  BOOK 

Dr.  H.  H.  B.  Meyer,  Director,  Project,  Books 
for  the  Blind,  of  the  Library  of  Congress, 
writes  the  following : 

Judging  from  the  letters  received  here,  there 
seems  to  be  a  good  deal  of  apprehension  on  the 
part  of  blind  readers  all  over  the  country  that 
we  are  to  be  precipitated  into  a  6ght  between 
rival  reproducing  machines  for  the  use  of  the 
blind,  the  Readaphone  and  the  Talking  Book. 
A  fight  similar  to  the  struggle  over  embossed 
types  of  several  decades  ago. 

Let  me  assure  the  blind  readers  through  the 
medium  of  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind  that  the 
Library  of  Congress  will  not  take  part  in  any 
such  struggle,  which  can  only  work  to  the  dis¬ 
advantage  of  the  blind. 

We  shall  not  furnish  the  Distributing  Librar¬ 
ies  with  any  records  which  cannot  be  repro¬ 
duced  on  the  Talking  Book  machine  of  which 
so  many  hundreds  have  been  put  out  by  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind.  Under  ex¬ 
isting  circumstances  to  do  so  would  be  worse 
than  merely  foolish.  The  demand  for  records 
for  the  Talking  Book  is  so  great  that  our  ap¬ 
propriation  is  not  large  enough  to  meet  it. 

If  at  any  time  a  machine  is  put  on  the  market 
which  is  universally  admitted  to  be  so  superior 
to  any  in  use  as  to  justify  substituting  it  for  all 
others  in  use,  we  shall  again  join  in  the  move¬ 
ment  for  something  better  for  the  blind. 

INSURANCE  RECORD  SYSTEM 

Mr.  Melvin  Ridges,  a  sightless  insurance 
agent  of  Salt  Lake  City,  sends  us  the  follow¬ 
ing  information  about  the  file  system  he  has 
devised  to  assist  him  in  his  work: 

Here  is  a  description  of  the  record  system  I 
use  for  insurance  work.  To  illustrate  the  value 
of  these  records,  we  may  presume  that  Mary  G. 
Smith  is  a  name  given  me  as  a  prospect  for 
life  insurance  in  some  form.  I  cannot  talk  in¬ 
telligently  until  I  know:  Is  she  married  or  not? 
If  not,  is  she  divorced,  and  has  she  children 
dependent?  If  single,  has  she  an  aged  mother 
dependent?  What  is  her  age? 

Knowing  nothing  of  the  person,  I  may  enter 
her  presence,  either  personally  or  by  telephone, 
and  say,  “Miss  S.,  have  you  ever  cal(^ated 


what  your  income  will  be  at  the  age  of  sixty?* 
That  is  as  specific  as  I  can  be,  and  the  lady  in 
question  may  be  beyond  that  age  at  present 
This  may  seem  very  funny,  but  it  illustrates 
just  how  silly  a  blind  interview  may  be.  Now, 
suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  the  case  of  a 
young  lady  some  thirty-five  years  of  age  with 
a  crippled  niece  dependent  on  her.  This  infor¬ 
mation  is  discovered  and  recorded,  and  my  first 
approach  is  something  like  this :  “Miss  M.,  I 
have  come  to  talk  to  you  about  Marjorie.  .  .  .* 

Information  will  make  the  life  insurance  in¬ 
terview  interesting  and  specific  instead  of  duD 
and  general,  and  will  cut  the  time  of  the  inter¬ 
view  in  half  and  greatly  increase  its  value  to 
both  prospect  and  agent. 

My  first  file  is  a  day-by-day  file.  There  are 
366  cards  in  it,  arranged  monthly.  Under  each 
month  are  the  days  from  January  i  to  Decem¬ 
ber  31.  These  cards  are  in  five  positions.  If  I 
wish  the  interview  with  a  particular  prospect 
to  come  on  September  5,  I  merely  set  my  finger 
on  the  metal  tab  which,  by  its  position,  I  know 
to  be  September,  and  I  take  the  first  card  in 
the  right-hand  position.  Behind  the  card  is  in¬ 
serted  a  slip  on  which  is  the  name,  Mary  G. 
Smith.  On  the  fifth  of  the  month,  I  pick  a 
number  of  these  names  from  the  file,  and,  look¬ 
ing  under  the  alphabetically  arranged  name  file, 
I  find  where  to  locate  them  in  the  informatiwi 
file. 

The  alphabetical  file  has  four  items  on  a 
3"  X  5"  card:  name,  date  of  birth,  addresses, 
and  telephone  numbers.  The  information  file  is 
arranged  by  birthdays,  and  consists  of  5"  x  8" 
cards. 

The  5"  X  8"  card  has  on  it :  top  line,  name  at 
left  and  date  of  birth  at  the  right;  second 
line,  address  at  the  right  and  telephone  number 
on  the  left.  These  are  followed  by  any  and  all 
information  known  about  the  man.  Does  the 
man  own  a  home  or  rent?  Hobby?  Names  and 
ages  of  children  ?  This  is  all  very  important 

This  birthday  is  an  important  thing  to  file, 
as  insurance  rates  are  governed  merely  by  age 
at  nearest  birthday.  Many  men  make  a  practice 
of  calling  prospects  and  policy-holders  on  birth¬ 
days  as  a  means  of  building  good-will,  but  not 
to  see  about  insurance.  Six  months  from  the 
birthday,  the  rate  on  insurance  rises,  and  it  is 
an  excellent  time  to  see  prospects. 

When  a  man  is  unable  to  buy  because  he  is 
buying  furniture,  a  car,  or  a  home,  etc.,  a  note 
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should  be  made  of  the  fact,  and  his  card  put 
into  the  daily  appointment  file  for  one  to  six, 
or  even  twelve,  months  ahead.  Time  control  is 
the  one  most  important  thing  in  the  life  insur¬ 
ance  business. 

I  have  one  other  important  file,  which  is 
really  nothing  but  a  heap.  It  may  contain  notes 
like  this :  R.  Smith’s  brothers ;  neighbors  of  H. 
Warner;  or  names  of  any  other  persons  about 
whom  I  must  get  enough  information  to  talk 
intelligently  to  them.  When  a  prospect  is  con¬ 
tacted  personally,  he  is  usually  very  willing  to 
give  a  date  of  birth,  though  some  tact  must 
be  exercised.  No  one  objects  to  someone  know¬ 
ing  personal  information  about  him  which  will 
be  used  confidentially  to  further  his  own  good. 

I  use  my  own  loose-leaf  braille  rate  book, 
which  has  been  shellacked  to  preserve  against 
wear.  It  has  special  information  suited  to  the 
particular  purposes.  I  write  most  of  my  insur¬ 
ance  as  incomes  and  odd  amounts.  This  morn¬ 
ing  a  policy  was  written  for  $5,203.  The  pros¬ 
pect  merely  knows  that  he  has  about  a  fifty- 
dollar-a-month  income  for  his  wife  for  not 
less  than  ten  years. 

NEW  SALES  LINE 

Mr.  Harvey  K.  Puckett,  of  Talladega,  Ala¬ 
bama,  writes  of  a  new  sales  line  for  the  blind : 

I  also  work  for  Southern  Radio  News  and 
have  been  for  the  past  year.  I  am  giving  you 
an  outline  of  my  work  with  them  because  there 
might  be  other  blind  in  the  South  who  could 
also  make  good  with  this  company.  The  South¬ 
ern  Radio  News  is  a  weekly  paper  which  gives 
broadcast  schedules  of  N.B.C.  and  C.B.S.  net¬ 
works,  as  well  as  other  important  stations,  for 
the  entire  week.  In  addition,  this  paper  con¬ 
tains  announcements  of  good  programs  and 
pictures  and  articles  concerning  favorite  radio 
stars.  Subscription  rates  are  one  dollar  for  fifty- 
two  issues,  sixty-five  cents  for  six  months,  and 
fifty  cents  for  four  months.  Agents  receive  a 
so  per  cent  commission.  The  paper  furnishes 
agents  with  free  samples  each  week.  Agent, 
upon  request,  will  also  be  furnished  with  a  list 
of  subscribers  in  his  community.  I  check  my  list 
with  the  telephone  book,  inform  the  subscriber 
by  telephone  of  the  expiration  date,  and  make 
M  appointment  to  call  by  for  a  renewal.  No 
investment  is  required  in  this  work.  Requests 
should  be  sent  to  Mr.  F.  K.  Faulkner,  South- 
fm  Radio  News,  Birmingham,  Alabama.  They 
have  subscribers  throughout  the  South. 

I  solicit  subscriptions  and  renewals  from 
house  to  house  by  telephone  and  through  the 
•nail.  Agents  are  not  restricted  to  any  given 
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territory  but  may  solicit  subscriptions  any¬ 
where.  While  working  in  Birmingham,  I  was 
given  a  list  of  names  and  addresses  of  approxi¬ 
mately  fifty  subscribers  in  one  section  of  the 
city. 


EXPERIMENT  IN  PIECE-WORK 
WAGES 

The  following  excerpt  from  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for 
the  Blind,  Wilkes-Barre  Branch,  published 
in  the  Seer  for  February,  1935,  throws  fur¬ 
ther  light  on  the  effect  of  the  piece-work 
system  of  wages : 

Because  of  materially  reduced  income,  it 
became  necessary,  in  the  fall  of  1933,  to 
reduce  the  earnings  of  our  employees  from 
$10.00  to  $7.50.  The  Board  and  a  special 
committee  spent  much  time  in  the  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  several  methods  of  wage  compu¬ 
tation  and,  after  mature  deliberation, 
adopted  the  piece-work  system.  Inspection 
of  past  production  records  both  here  and 
elsewhere  was  the  basis  of  the  piece-work 
rates  adopted.  The  employees  bitterly  op¬ 
posed  this  plan,  stating  most  of  them  would 
have  to  “slave”  six  days  a  week  in  order  to 
earn  the  $7.50  which  our  funds  permitted  us 
to  pay  them.  The  results  for  the  fifteen 
weeks  during  which  our  shop  operated  under 
this  plan  were  successful  beyond  our  expec¬ 
tations.  The  total  cost  per  $1.00  retail  sales 
value,  dropped  from  $2.58  to  $1.56 ;  many  of 
the  men  earned  the  maximum  amount  ($7.50 
per  week)  in  two  and  one-half  to  three  days, 
and  none  worked  over  four  days.  The  rates 
adopted  were  proved  to  be  too  high  from  a 
business  point  of  view,  when  we  consider 
that  in  the  last  four  days  before  the  shop 
closed  because  of  the  lack  of  Federation 
funds,  when  the  employees  were  permitted 
to  produce  as  much  as  they  desired  or  were 
able  to,  one  man  received  over  $36.00  for 
his  production  during  thirty-two  hours !  All 
the  men  earned  much  more  during  these  four 
days  than  any  prior  like  period. 


BRAILLE  ANAGRAMS 

Braille  Anagrams,  a  game  blind  and  see¬ 
ing  people  may  enjoy  together.  Bertha  L. 
Martien,  1739  Q  Street,  N.  W.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 


The  magazine,  Fashions  Art,  for  spring, 
193s,  contains  an  article  called  “Hand 
Woven,”  which  is  a  description  of  the  work 
done  by  the  Community  Craft  Weavers  of 
the  New  York  Guild  for  the  Jewish  Blind. 
Textile  weaving  was  introduced  ten  years 
ago  with  a  beginning  of  one  loom,  one 
weaver,  and  one  supervisor.  Today  there  are 
fourteen  large  looms  and  ten  small  ones, 
with  twelve  skilled  weavers  and  a  staff  of 
five  designers  and  supervisors. 


“Golf :  Blind  Man  in  Low  8o’s  Boxes, 
Sails,  Plays  Bridge”  in  News-Week  for 
January  5,  1935,  is  the  story  of  how  a  young 
Irish  soldier,  blinded  in  the  World  War, 
made  a  perfect  adjustment  to  blindness. 
We  meet  here  a  man  who  leads  an  extremely 
active  life;  who,  besides  conducting  his  pro¬ 
fession  of  osteopathy  with  success,  is  en¬ 
joying  the  same  recreations  and  hobbies 
which  are  usually  indulged  in  by  a  seeing 
person.  Among  his  recreations.  Captain 
Lowry  includes  golfing,  boxing,  swimming, 
horseback  riding,  and  even  skiing. 


Paradise  Lost.  .  .  .  The  main  reason  fw 
this  is  that  in  the  Samson  Agonistes  from  the 
nature  of  the  case  Milton  was  compelled  to 
unity.  He  had  one  character  and  one  only 
to  handle;  the  few  other  personages  were 
wholly  subsidiary  to  that  central  figure ;  and 
that  central  figure  was  his  very  self.  It  is 
more  utterly  himself  than  is  his  main  theme 
in  any  other  poem.” 


“Employment  of  the  Blind  Through  the 
Use  of  Stands  in  Public  Buildings,”  hy 
J.  M.  Dodd,  is  found  in  the  Rehabilitation 
Review  for  November-December,  1934.  The 
writer  discusses  the  various  problems  fac¬ 
ing  the  introduction  into  industry  and  em¬ 
ployment  of  ambitious  and  qualified  blind 
persons.  There  are  several  quotations  from 
recent  publications  on  the  subject. 


Rose  Macaulay,  the  novelist,  and  Hilaire 
Belloc,  author  of  many  historical  biographies, 
have  joined  the  many  writers  who  have  been 
intrigued  by  the  challenge  offered  by  the  life- 
history  and  the  writings  of  John  Milton,  the 
blind  poet.  Miss  Macaulay,  in  the  shorter  one 
of  these  two  books  (153  pages),  states  in 
regard  to  Paradise  Lost :  “Nothing  that  was 
Milton,  nothing  that  had  happened  to  Milton, 
throughout  his  dreaming,  passionate  and  dis¬ 
illusioning  life,  but  is  to  be  found  in  Paradise 
Lost.”  Mr.  Belloc,  on  the  other  hand,  takes 
the  following  viewpoint :  “What  will  be  less 
freely  admitted,  but  is  none  the  less  true,  is 
that  Samson  Agonistes  is  superior  to  the 


Home,  a  magazine  published  by  the 
Tower  Magazines,  for  some  time  has  carried 
as  a  regular  feature  a  one-page  column  by 
Helen  Keller.  Her  article  for  the  May,  193S 
issue  is  called  “The  Beauty  of  Silence.”  In 
the  same  number  there  is  also  a  story,  “The 
Answer,”  in  which  the  hero  is  blind. 


The  Committee  on  a  Census  of  the  Blind 
of  Brooklyn,  working  under  the  direction  of 
the  New  York  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  recently  made  public  their  report.  The 
study  was  xmdertaken  at  the  request  of  three 
Brooklyn  social  agencies,  the  Brooklyn 
Bureau  of  Charities,  the  Brcxjklyn  Associa¬ 
tion  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the 
Poor,  and  the  Industrial  Home  for  the 
Blind.  The  report,  which  is  mimeogp^phed, 
numbers  102  pages.  In  addition  there  are 
five  appendices. 

Helga  Lenot 


I 


BOOK  NEWS 


SCULPTURE  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Plastische  Arbeiten  Blinder,  hy  Ludwig 
Mum  and  Viktor  Ldwenfeld.  Rudolf  M. 
Rohrer,  Briinn,  Czechoslovakia.  1934.  117 
pp.,  RM  16.00. 

Recently  there  has  come  to  our  attention 
an  absorbing  book  on  work  in  modeling  for 
the  blind  which  suggests  many  questions 
regarding  the  cultural  possibilities  in  model¬ 
ing  for  children  who  have  never  seen.  When 
a  congenitally  and  totally  blind  child,  who 
has  no  visual  memory  to  guide  him,  tries  to 
model  his  own  face  as  it  is  when  he  is  laugh¬ 
ing,  crying,  or  thoughtful,  what  are  the  re¬ 
sults  likely  to  be  ?  Will  they  be  of  one  kind 
if  he  has  come  under  the  influence  of  the 
visual  prejudices  and  visual  vocabulary  of 
seeing  instructors?  And  will  they  be  quite 
different  in  character  if  he  has  done  his 
modeling  with  only  his  own  ability  to  inter¬ 
pret  from  the  data  g^ven  him  by  his  tactual 
and  kinesthetic  senses  ?  Can  the  person  who 
has  never  seen  anything  ever  make  an  origi¬ 
nal  contribution  in  the  field  of  the  plastic 
arts,  or  must  he  always  be  content  with  the 
role  of  imitator  ? 

Through  their  study  of  the  modeling  done 
by  some  of  Dr.  Lowenfeld’s  pupils  at  the 
Israelitischen  Blinden  Institut  in  Vienna,  Dr. 
Ludwig  Miinz,  the  art-historian,  and  Dr. 
Ldwenfeld  have  answered  these  questions. 

In  his  discussion  of  the  literature  on  this 
subject.  Dr.  Munz  points  to  the  fact  that 
past  writers  have  based  their  conclusions  re¬ 
garding  the  abilities  of  the  blind  in  the  plastic 
arts  on  the  study  of  the  isolated  details  of 
their  tactual-kinesthetic  performances,  their 
Gefiihl,  and  then  have  tried  to  get  an  idea 
of  the  blind  man’s  ability  by  putting  these 
part-performances  together.  Dr.  Ldwenfeld 
and  he  have  used  a  very  different  method  of 
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approach  to  the  problem.  Through  having^ 
young  blind  subjects  actually  model  directly 
from  their  own  and  other  human  forms,, 
without  any  visual  preconceptions  or  ter* 
minology  to  confuse  them,  they  have  tried 
to  discover  the  original  contribution  which 
might  be  made  through  the  tactual  and 
muscle  senses.  By  studying  these  models  as- 
organic  units,  they  have  tried  to  interpret 
the  meaningfulness  of  the  parts  in  relation 
to  the  whole  and  to  each  other.  Then,  they 
have  tried  to  reach  conclusions  as  to  the 
form  and  space  ideas  of  the  blind.  They 
have  also  contributed  interesting  suggestions 
about  the  influence  of  the  time  element  in  the 
tactual-kinesthetic  study  of  an  object,  with 
regard  to  the  interpretation  of  the  meaning 
of  that  object. 

Among  the  previous  writers  on  modeling 
for  the  blind.  Dr.  Miinz  considers  that  Johann 
Gottfried  Herder,  the  classic  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  scholar,  has  shown  the  best  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  inherent  possibilities  of  Gefiihl,  or 
the  tactual-kinesthetic  experience.  Conse¬ 
quently,  he  devotes  a  number  of  pages  to  a 
discussion  of  Herder  and  his  theories. 

In  spite  of  the  many  ways  in  which  the 
blind  differ  from  the  seeing  in  sculpture, 
nevertheless,  there  is  a  large  overlapping  in 
the  ranges  of  ideas  of  the  blind  and  of  the 
seeing.  Dr.  Miinz  points  to  the  close  similar¬ 
ity  to  be  found  between  the  work  of  primi¬ 
tive  and  early  European  artists  and  these 
models  made  by  the  blind.  At  the  end  of  the 
book  are  116  plates,  most  of  them  depicting 
the  work  done  by  Dr.  Ldwenfeld’s  pupils.  A 
few  of  them,  however,  illustrate  the  work 
of  primitive  peoples  or  of  early  European 
artists,  and  one  cannot  but  be  impressed  by 
the  resemblance  between  their  work  and  that 
of  these  blind  pupils. 

All  of  these  pictures  arouse  a  definite, 
and  somewhat  startling,  emotional  response 
in  the  observer.  One  is  immediately  con¬ 
scious  of  the  lack  of  concern  with  mathemati¬ 
cal  proportion,  but  at  the  same  time  one  is. 
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deeply  impressed  by  the  meaningfulness  of 
what  one  sees.  The  most  remarkable  thing 
about  these  photographs  is  their  expression 
of  meaning,  whether  activity  or  passivity  is 
shown.  The  reader  is  of  a  definite  conviction 
that  these  blind  pupils  have  an  ability  to  ex¬ 
press  mental  and  emotional  activity  which 
would  be  striven  for  in  vain  by  many  a  more 
experienced  seeing  person.  They  think  in 
terms  of  meaningful  situations  rather  than 
in  form-space  relationships,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  they  do  their  modeling  by  joining 
together  separate  parts  instead  of  sculptur¬ 
ing  the  whole  from  one  piece  of  clay.' 

If  Plastische  Arbeiten  Blinder  does  noth¬ 
ing  but  bring  home  forcibly  to  seeing  in¬ 
vestigators  the  original  contribution  of  the 
tactual  and  kinesthetic  senses  to  the  plastic 
arts,  it  will  have  accomplished  much.  If  it 
can  give  educators  of  the  blind  a  better  un¬ 
derstanding  and  a  greater  appreciation  of 
the  mental  life  of  blind  children,  it  will  have 
made  an  even  greater  contribution.  And  if  it 
can  give  to  the  blind  a  realization  that  they 
have  something  of  their  own  to  contribute 
to  the  world,  that  their  best  role  is  not  that 
of  imitators  of  the  seeing,  the  book  will  have 
fulfilled  its  destiny. 

Kathryn  E.  Maxfield 


or  both  will  be  able  to  obtain  them  by  writ¬ 
ing  to  Qovemook  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind,  6990  Hamilton  Avenue,  Mt.  Healthy, 
Cincirmati,  Ohio. 

NEW  MOON  PUBLICATIONS 

In  the  future,  the  list  of  moon  publica¬ 
tions,  released  every  month  by  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  will  be  published  in 
the  Outlook. 

The  following  works  have  been  published 
during  the  month  of  February  and  may  be 
obtained  from  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  London,  England.  Prices  quoted  are 
net  prices. 

Per  Vol. 

3684-90  Greenmantle,  by  John 
Buchan,  7  vols. 

(  Limited  Edition  ) , 
per  vol .  5^.  6d. 

3732  Manual  Alphabet  for  the 

Deaf  Blind .  8d. 

3733  ^  Corinthians,  Chapter  /j  4^. 


APPLIANCES  AND  GAMES 
FOR  THE  BLIND 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS 

A  new  periodical,  containing  daily  pro¬ 
grams,  articles  about  radio  stars,  and  other 
radio  news,  is  being  printed  by  Clovernook 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind  under  the  title, 
Braille  Radio  News.  The  subscription  price 
to  blind  readers  is  $2.00  per  year,  to  institu¬ 
tions,  $3.00. 

Unity  Daily  Word,  a  magazine  put  out  by 
the  Unity  School  of  Christianity,  is  also  be¬ 
ing  printed  at  Clovernook  and  is  given  to 
the  blind  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
free  of  charge  by  the  Unity  School.  Both  of 
these  magazines  are  printed  in  braille,  grade 
one  and  a  half.  Anyone  wishing  either  one 


The  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  carries  a  full 
line  of  appliances  and 
games  manufactured  by  the 
National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  London,  England. 

Price  list  will  be  sent  upon 
request. 


AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 
15  West  16th  Street,  New  York 


POSITIONS  WANTED 
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POSITIONS  WANTED 


Trained  Worker  with  the  blind  desires 
position  with  preschool  child  or  infant. 
M.  E.  B.,  c/o  Outlook  for  the  Blind. 

Young  Woman  with  partial  sight  desires 
position  as  governess  or  teacher.  Graduate  of 
school  for  the  blind  and  has  had  some  ex¬ 
perience  as  instructor  of  physical  training, 
literary  work,  and  handwork.  Capable  of 
taking  dictation  in  braille  or  on  the  type¬ 
writer.  Also  has  had  experience  in  library 
work.  Elizabeth  Wine,  The  Plains,  Virginia. 


NEW  DEVICE 

A  new  and  special  device  to  be  used  in  the 
making  of  reed  and  willow  baskets  has  re¬ 
cently  been  worked  out  by  Mr.  J.  H. 
George,  121  West  Wilkes-barre  Street, 
Easton,  Pennsylvania.  This  equipment 
makes  basketry  easier  and  enables  one  to 
increase  working  speed.  It  is  recommended 
for  use  by  older  girls  and  boys  in  schools 
and  for  experienced  basket-makers  in  the 
making  of  flower,  fruit,  shopping,  market, 
waste  baskets,  etc.  Mr.  George  would  be 


GARDENING  FOR  THE 
BLIND 

The  possibilities  of  gardening 
as  a  recreation  and  possible 
source  of  income  for  those  with¬ 
out  sight. 

Reprinted  From  the  Outlook 
Price  IS  cents 


interested  to  hear  from  schools,  shops,  or¬ 
ganizations,  and  individuals  who  might  be 
interested. 


NOTICE 

It  has  been  brought  to  our  attention  that 
the  obituary  notice  of  Miss  H.  Beatrix  Gris¬ 
wold,  which  appeared  in  the  December  issue 
of  the  Outlook,  was  not  written  by  Miss 
Evalyn  M.  Griswold,  but  was  compiled  by 
the  editor  of  the  Ridgewood  Herald  from 
notes  supplied  by  blind  friends  of  Miss  Gris¬ 
wold. 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 
15  West  Sixteenth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  the  sum 

of - Dollars 

for  the  general  use  of  said  corporation. 


(Signature) 


(Addresa) 
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OUR  CONTRIBUTORS 


E.  A.  Baker,  O.B.E.,  who  lost  his  sight 
while  serving  overseas  in  the  World  War,  is 
Managing  Director  of  the  Canadian  Na¬ 
tional  Institute  for  the  Blind,  the  Dominion¬ 
wide  agency  of  Canada. 

CoBRUN  L.  Broun  is  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Employment  of  the  New  York 
Commission  for  the  Blind. 

Dorothy  Ross  Carmer  was  for  twelve 
years  Industrial  Supervisor  of  the  New 
York  Commission  for  the  Blind.  Last  sum¬ 
mer  she  visited  a  number  of  the  leading 
workshops  of  England. 

Oscar  Gibson  is  a  member  of  the  Public 
Relations  Department  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for 
the  Blind. 

Kathryn  E.  Maxfield  is  Director  of 
the  Arthur  Sunshine  Home  and  Nursery 
School  for  the  Blind. 


MILTON’S 

BLINDNESS 

By  Eleanor  Gertrude  Brown  \ 

"This  study  of  Milton’s  blindness  and  of  tbi 
way  in  which  the  difficulty  with  his  eyesi|| 
affected  the  poet's  imagery  is  one  of  the  ma 
interesting  scholarly  treatises  the  present 
viewer  has  seen.  This  may  be  due  to  the  fiA 
that  the  book  is  a  very  human  document  Tbfl 
author  has  been  blind  since  very  early  child 
hood.  She  draws,  therefore,  upon  her  oad 
knowledge  and  experience.  She  has  a  uniqid 
approach  to  her  subject."  Eda  Lou  Walton,  NoH 
York  Times  Book  Review.  (One  of  the  Colntm 
bia  University  Studies  in  English  and  Companf^ 
the  Literature",  I3)  v 

COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY  PRESS  ^ 
2960  Broadway,  N.  Y.  C.  \ 


Donald  G.  Morgan,  a  native  of  Wm 
ing^on,  lost  his  sight  as  a  result  of  an  aa 
dent  in  1928.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Cor^ 
and  is  now  enrolled  in  the  Harvard  Coqj 
at  Perkins  Institution. 


AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND,  Inc. 

15  West  16th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


I  wish  to  become  a 


□  Profeiitonal*  . . .  .$  2  per  anntim 

□  Contributina  ....  10  per  annum 

□  Aaiociate  .  25  per  annum 

□  Suatainina .  50  per  annum 

□  Patron  .  100  per  annum 

.  . . 1000 


member  of  the  Foundation 


paying . per  annum. 

Name  . 

Business  Address  . 


Residence  Address . 

.  Date . 

*  Must  be  ectirelj  engaged  in  or  connected  with  work  tor  the  blind. 


